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Editors’ Letter 


John Singer Sargent’s Lady Agnew of Lochnaw graces the cover of 
our winter issue. Dressed in a flowing white tea gown embellished 
with a mauve silk sash, she meets the viewer’s gaze directly. It’s an 
unusual pose for portraits - both then and now - but for a fashion 
magazine, it’s a killer image. Lady Agnew, original cover girl, 

circa 1892. 


This famous portrait will sit at the heart of Sargent and Fashion, 
anew exhibition opening at Tate Britain in February that presents 
Sargent as a painter whose influence on fashion has been felt from 
the late 1890s to the present. ‘There is now a class who dress after 
pictures,’ as one contemporaneous author put it, ‘and when they 
buy a gown ask, “will it paint?”’ Substitute ‘paint’ for ‘photograph’, 
and the same could easily be said of the fashion-conscious today. 


On page 54, expert fashion journalist Sarah Mower turns her eye to 
these portraits of gilded-age high society, as well as to the radical 
set who ‘might have walked straight out of a very recent Alexander 
McQueen or Prada show’. Elsewhere, curator Midori Yoshimoto 
describes a memorable encounter with fashion icon Yoko Ono and 
appraises her transformative participatory artworks that you will 
soon be able to experience at Tate Modern (page 32). 


We are also delighted to introduce Mx Mavis, the alter ego of our 
new ‘agony artist’, Ajamu X. Mx Mavis will be on hand to offer 
creative-minded advice, including how to navigate your biggest 
art crush (page 110). 


You might have noticed that this issue has arrived a little earlier 
than usual. We have shifted to quarterly - which means one more 


Tate Etc. every year. See you again in the spring! 


Tate Etc. 


TATE ETC. ISSUE 60 


CONTRIBUTORS 


FARAH AL OASIMI 


Through vivid photography, 
film and wallpaper works, 
artist Farah Al Qasimi 
documents the ‘post-colonial 
hangover’ in Gulf taste and 
the effects of post-internet 
consumer culture. On page 86, 
she presents a kaleidoscopic 
collage of new and existing 
text and images ina specially 
commissioned visual essay. 


LAUREN JOHN JOSEPH 


Lauren John Joseph’s debut 
novel At Certain Points We 
Touch (2022) was praised for 
its gripping storytelling and 
sharp wit. Both these qualities 
are in evidence on page 64, 
as she draws inspiration from 
the portrait painter John 
Singer Sargent and pens the 
imagined musings of one of 
his sitters. 
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TIFFANY E. BARBER 


‘Can art be a vehicle for 
social change?’ asks scholar, 
curator and critic Tiffany E. 
Barber on page 78. In an essay 
co-written with art historian 
Joan Choi, they dissect the 
racial satire embedded in 
Philip Guston’s paintings of 
Ku Klux Klansmen, and their 
resonance with the work of 
African American artists. 


SARAH MOWER 


We invite the renowned 
fashion critic Sarah Mower to 
apply her industry knowledge 
to the work of John Singer 
Sargent, the artist who, 

in her words, ‘manipulated 
fashion as his ally just as 
fluently as he used his long- 
handled paintbrushes to dab 
and dash at his canvases’ 
(page 54). 


JADE FADOJUTIMI 
AND PAM EVELYN 


Jadé Fadojutimi and Pam 
Evelyn, both known for their 
abstract paintings, go head- 
to-head in their contrasting 
responses to Joan Mitchell’s 
Two Sunflowers. Where 
Fadojutimi witnesses ‘an 
athletic performance’, Evelyn 
sees a ‘vast inhalation of 
mortality’ (page 74). 


STANLEY WOLUKAU- 
WANAMBWA 


For many years, writer 

and photographer Stanley 
Wolukau-Wanambwa has 
been fascinated by Deana 
Lawson’s photographs, which 
offer a ‘sensuous and complex 
depiction of Black life’ (page 
94). Here, he introduces a 
portfolio of her images, which 
blend fact and fabulation. 
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Farah Al Qasimi 
Zaineb Abelque 
Tiffany E. Barber 
Shahidha Bari 
Anne Bean 
Sutapa Biswas 
Guy Bolongaro 
Safi Bugel 
Joan Choi 
Ismail Einashe 
Pam Evelyn 
Jadé Fadojutimi 
Larne Abse Gogarty 
Andy Holden 
Lauren John Joseph 
Julianknxx 
Liberty McAnena 
Momtaza Mehri 
Sarah Mower 
Jamila Prowse 
Ruth Rogers 
Selby Wynn Schwartz 
TYGAPAW 
Stanley Wolukau- 
Wanambwa 
Ajamu X 
Midori Yoshimoto 


Half a dozen guillemot 
eggs, selected by artist 
Andy Holden 


Watch Holden’s film 

A Natural History of Nest 
Building at Tate St Ives 
from 10 February 2024 


ROBILANT+VOENA 


leading international 
rt gallery of 
| European work 


19 January-2Marchi2024 


Anni Albers Naum Gabo Julian Opie 
Josef Albers Patrick Heron Bridget Riley 
Polly Apfelbaum Tess Jaray Sean Scully 
Rana Begum Donald Judd Cornelia Thomsen 
Carlos Cruz-Diez Sol LeWitt Richard Woods 
lan Davenport Odili Donald Odita 

Gristea Roberts Gallery 

43 Pall Mall, London SW1Y 5JG 

+44 (0)20 7439 1866 

info@c¢ristearoberts.com 
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Sarah Mower turns her expert eye to John 
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FIRST SIGHT 
Sutapa Biswas reflects on pens a letter from an imagined sitter 
the enduring influence of 54 


her mother’s blue sari 


the cover 
John Singer Sargent 
ady Apnew of 


A Fragile Form of Transport 
Jamila Prowse heads to Towner 
Eastbourne to meet the four 
Turner Prize nominees 
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garments in some 
early modern portraits 


104 


REFRAMED 
Miriam Cahn’s painting 
adds nuance to migration 


narratives 


106 


Two Sunflowers 
A pair of painters respond to one 


of Joan Mitchell’s bold later works PRIVATE VIEW 


Selby Wynn Se hwartz 


74 


connects the dots 
between Virginia Woolf 
and Ethel Walker 

108 


Tender Loving Care 
A glance into Zeinab Saleh’s studio 
and creative process 


68 


AGONY ARTIST 

We welcome our new 
resident ‘agony artist’ 
Mx Mavis, aka Ajamu X 
no 


TASTE ETC. 

The River Café’s 
Ruth Rogers shares 
arecipe for family 
friend Philip Guston 
112 


Farah Al Qasimi 
A specially commissioned visual 
essay by the multidisciplinary artist 


86 


White Hoods, White Masks 
Tiffany E. Barber and Joan Choi 
dissect Philip Guston’s racial satire 


78 


Redrafting the Real 
Stanley Wolukau-Wanambwa introduces 
Deana Lawson's photographs that blend 
fact and fiction 


94 
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GLOBAL POSTER GALLERY 


New museum gallery dedicated to 20th century poster design, 
now open at London Transport Museum 


Merry-go-round, by Anna Zinkeisen, 1935 


©TFL from London Transport Museum's collection 6 
wn hanks to ltmuseum.co.uk 
ourGlobal Poster = ° ° 
MAYOR OF LONDON Gallery sponsor global Registered charity number 1123122 


o-Romantic blossoms before 
s in this irresistible show’ 


Estate ot Joh Crmaian/DACS Ad aghts maarved, 2029 


Julianknxx 


We talk to the artist about his 
multidisciplinary work, which 
explores the history of diaspora 
and imagines new possibilities 
for the future 


Q&A: JULIANKNXX 


Where did the idea for your 

n In Praise of Still Boys 2021 come from? 

ANKNXX Itcame froma series 
of poems I wrote in 2019, exploring my 
personal history as a Creole living in 
England, and the ways in which stories 
of people like me have overlapped 
across the globe. When shooting the 
film, I had the opportunity to go back 
to Sierra Leone, where I was born. 
There I encountered a group of boys 
who reminded me of my younger self. 
Tremember thinking: how dol tell 
the story through their eyes? It was a 
profound encounter, to see myself in 


them, but also to feel very much outside 
of that place, having left the country 
when I was nine. While I was making 
the film, I was thinking about Blackness 
and aliveness, about the ocean and the 
history that it holds. 


$8 Why doyou favour a nonlinear 
approach to narrative over more 
conventional storytelling? 


Jk In Lorna McDaniel’s book The Big 
Drum Ritual of Carriacou (1998) she says 
that artists can reinvent history. History is 
often told from the top down - it negates 
everyday people. As an artist, I want to 
tell stories from the ground up. These 
often counter what we’ve been told about 
ourselves. I came to the idea of using 
multiple screens as a way of thinking 
about time, layering the elders’ ideas with 
my own. It’s a bit like painting - adding 
layer upon layer. 


PAGES 


58 What stories or ideas have inspired 


you recently? 


ik Inmy most recent film, Chorus in 
Rememory of Flight 2023, currently on 
show at the Barbican, there’s a line in 
which someone suggests that if you don’t 
go onthe path to unlearn racism, you 
might miss the love of your life. That just 
blew my mind. Things like that excite me, 
they have a profound effect on me. 


s8 Dance and music play a bigrole in 


your work - why are you interested in these 


art forms? 


Jk Dance is what we use when words 

fail us. How can the body say what we’re 
trying to say? I love that it can mapa story, 
hold space or translate emotion. We’ve 
also been using music as a therapeutic 
practice for millennia; it’s a big part of my 
upbringing, singing together, using the 
chorus to come together and just release. 


sB8 How does it feel for your film to be the 
closing work in the A World in Common 
exhibition at Tate Modern? 


Jk I’mproud to walk into Tate and hear 
my voice, because I usually go there and 
keep quiet! It’s affirming: to be part of 
acanon of African artists is something 
that I would never have dreamt about. 
And it makes me wonder, what other 
possibilities are out there? In my new 
work I’m thinking about how to use the 
motif of water in a more active way -to 
map a route across the world and reflect 
on what the future could hold. 


TATE MODERN 

In Praise of Still Boysis included in A World in 
Common: Contemporary African Photography, 
which continues until 14 January 2024. 


Julianknxx is a poet, visual artist and filmmaker based 
in London. He talked to Safi Bugel, Editorial Assistant, 
Tate Etc 


Genevieve Ba v 
former As: rator, International Art e A World in 
Common Exhibition Supporters Circle, Foundation. 

Tate International Council, Tate Patrons and Tate Members 


Julianknxx 

In Praise of Still Boys 2021 
Video, projection, colour 
and sound (surround) 

19 minutes, 30 seconds 
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John Singer Sargent 

Lady Sassoon 1907 (right) 
and the 1895 satin 
taffeta and lace opera 
cloak worn in the portrait 


(below) 


To See and 
Be Seen 


Shahidha Bari demystifies the most 
essential element of opera attire: 
the cloak 


The chorus of the Paris Opera see and be seen. In Edith Wharton’s 1905 
novel, The House of Mirth, American 


socialite Lily Bart agonises over the 


entertained guests at the marriage 
of Aline de Rothschild and Edward 
Sassoon in 1887. He gifted her a pear! purchase of an expensive new opera 
cloak. Wharton herself recalled “hang- 
ing over the stair-rail’ as a child, agog 
at her mother ‘resplendent in train, 
aigrette, and opera cloak’. Ankle- 
or floor- length, opera cloaks were 
traditionally dark, luxurious and 
dramatic, cut from velvet, silk or 
satin, often trimmed with fur, 
fastened at the neck and loosely 
fitted to envelop an evening gown. 
Lady Sassoon’s cloak makes 
for a striking silhouette with its 
capacious sleeves, lace trim and 
ribbon fastenings. The pink satin 


necklace for the occasion, possibly 
the very one nestled under the 


voluminous black taffeta opera 


cloak she wears for John Singer 
Sargent’s magnificent 1907 
ait, Lady Sassoon. The pearls 


port 
were inherited by her daughter, 
Sybil, Countess of Rocksavage 
(later titled Marchioness of 
Cholmondeley), who wore the 
‘opera-length’ strands when she 
too posed for Sargent in 1922. 
Melodramatic by definition, 
pera has always inspired theat- 


rical fashions. It has its own array lining - artfully exposed in Sargent’s 
portrait - reveals an interior equal to the 


theatrical black taffeta exterior. Taffeta - 


of accessories: opera-length pearl 
necklaces (traditionally 26-35 inches), 
mousquetaire opera gloves reaching to aword derived from the Persian tafta for 
the elbow and buttoned along the inner ‘silk’ or ‘linen cloth’ -is a crisp, stiff, plain- 
wrist, collapsible opera top hats for stow- weave fabric favoured for ballgowns and 
ing under a seat, opera-length cigarette wedding dresses since it retains shape so 
holders (ranging from 16 to 20 inches), well. It is visibly and audibly luxurious. 
and gem-embellished opera glasses, It lends the statuesque Lady Sassoona 
often made from gold, silver and ivory. sculptural quality. Sargent’s portrait of 


But the most indispensable item her, swathed in endless taffeta, hints at 


of apparel for attending the opera a world of sensational glamour. 


from the late 19th to the early zoth 

century was the cloak. It had to 

be practical enough to safely TATE BRITAIN 

Lady Sassoon‘s opera cloak and Sargent’s 
1907 portrait are included in Sargent and 

Fashion, 22 February —7 July 2024. 


transport an Operagoer from an 
inclement outside to the socially 
buzzing warmth of an audi- 
torium. Ideally, it would be 
Sweepingly glamorous too, 
since opera houses were a 
place for the social elite to 


Shahidha Bari is an academic 
critic and broadcaster. She is the 
author of Dressed: The Philosophy 
of Clothes, and Look Again: Fashion, 
published by Tate Publishing 
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Oh, Gardefohka 2014 is included in Out) Piesk/ 
10 February — 6 May 2024 


IN THE PICTURE 


‘Danger concentrates 
the mind’ 


Anne Bean recalls the perilous process behind 
an iconic series of photographs 


Before I made Elemental (Heat) 1974, 
Thad been experimenting with pouring 
gasoline over heatproof glass and setting 
it on fire, resulting in beautiful blue 
flames. Because the glass didn’t crack, 
I thought about interacting with it more 
closely. I built up a stack of bricks, put 
the sheet of glass on top and lay beneath 
it. lasked my friend, the photographer 
Chris Bishop, to squirt gasoline over 
the glass and set it alight, and then take 
photographs of me through the flames. 
As a performer, if a situation is 
dangerous, you must exist only in rela- 
tionship to the process as it is happening. 
I find danger concentrates the mind, and 
reality takes on a different intensity. If you 
can edge into that space, you can bring 
the audience with you into the present 
moment. With Elemental (Heat), I have 
no memory of planning an image that 
I thought would look good. Under the 
flames, my hands made shapes of their 
own volition. As with many performances 
I was making at the time, it was seen 
briefly by only a few dedicated witnesses 
usually about 20 or 30 friends in my back 
garden in Bow, East London or the derelict 
house next door. People often ask if 1 am 
concerned that my work has not been 
more recognised, but I had such engaged 
witnesses that I only needed a small num- 
ber to feel that the work was in the world. 
Around this time, I was developing 
my own photographic prints and wanted 
this work to have that same entropic feel- 
ing as the performances. I was exploring 
these ideas with chemicals in the dark- 
room, but also by printing on crumpled 
paper and by burying photographs in the 
ground, tearing them up, slashing them, 


= 


and leaving them in the sun. [also tried 
burning them, leaving prints in water, 
bleaching them. I was thinking about 
how one could combine performance 
and documentation to let the prints 
themselves take on a process. I exhibited 
framed versions of the Heat works and 
blowtorched them so that each of them 
cracked, melted, singed and charred in 
its own singular way. 

Looking at the photographs today, 
it strikes me that this piece has endless 
tendrils reaching back in time. I grew up 
in Zambia and have childhood memories 
of people cooking food on fires. At the 
end of the evening, the fires would be 
extinguished with water, the earth would 
steam and everything would disappear 
into ashes. Fire is a basic, elemental force. 
In 1993, the late artist Paul Burwell and 
Icreated a ritual in the then empty Bank- 
side Power Station (now Tate Modern). 
We lit a huge fire in the chimney, creating 
an urban paean to the dynamic energies 
that had been conjured by the building. 

Throughout my life, I have found 
being a woman artist oppressive in 
one way but astonishingly liberating in 
another. When I was an art student in the 
early 1970s, the title of my dissertation 
was: ‘What is art and what am I doing in 
it?’ The 1960s and 1970s were a fertile 
time for women who wanted to redefine 
what art was, and there were enough 
women working within the same parame- 
ters for it to become a strong support, even 
if it was the underbelly of the arts scene. 

Ihave tended to be profligate with 
my work, not wanting to feel the burden 
of one’s past. I’ve wanted to jump outside 
of it. Ihave no regrets - it’s freed me up to 
stay connected to the zeitgeist, to con- 
sider where I fit in, what I want to do. As 
is maybe evident with Elemental (Heat), 
the significance of the lasting object is not 
a great priority to me. It’s like Yves Klein 
said: ‘My works are only the ashes of my 
art’. [can see why Klein wanted to jump 
from being defined by his work: while one 
is a living artist, it’s great to feel free. 


e 
TATE BRITAIN 

Elemental (Heat) is included in Women in Revolt!, 
until 7 April 2024. 


Anne Bean is an artist who lives in London. She talked 
to Figgy Guyver, Assistant Editor, Tate Etc 


Supported by The Women in Revolt! Exhibition Supporters Circle, 
Tate International Council, Tate Patrons and Tale Members. 
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Anne Bean 
Heatig74-7 
g chemically altered and distressed gelatin silver 
prints on painted wood, gias and painted card 


81.5 «665x25cm 
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MIXTATE 


TYGAPAW 


The artist, producer and DJ 
responds to turbulent times in 
their new sound composition 
inspired by Wolfgang Tillmans’s 


photograph of the Atlantic Ocean 


Wolfgang Tillmans 
The State We're In, A205 


Inkjet print on Paper and 
binder clips 


270 x 405 cm 


MIXTATE: TYGAPAW 


Imake electronic music, specifically 
techno. Ina field dominated by 
cisgender white men, this, in itself, 
defies stereotypes. I was born and raised 
in Jamaica, a country located below 
Cuba, surrounded by the Caribbean Sea. 
Resistance is in my blood. Resilience is in 
my bones. Techno, naturally, found me. 

There is something deeply com- 
pelling about Wolfgang Tillmans’s 
photograph The State We've In, A 2015, 
which I saw at Tate Britain during my 
recent European tour. The scale alone 
overwhelms you instantly - the work 
stands at around nine feet tall and 13 feet 
wide. But it is the image that completely 
bewitches you and pulls you in. The 
waves are agitated and restless. The angry 
ripples threaten to envelop and devour 
you if you dare to venture closer. There 
is nothing on the horizon, just the dark 
abyss of an ocean, disrupted. At times, the 
scale creates an optical illusion -as if you 
are seeing movement in the waves - with 
an almost holographic effect. 

This print, pinned to the gallery wall, 
resonates deeply with my current mood: 
very unsettled, as the world seems to be 


Se ae 


showing me that there is absolutely no 
hope for humanity. We’ve allowed hate 
and violence to prevail over love and care. 
The pursuit of power is the catalyst for 
multitudes of catastrophic events. On tiny 
handheld screens, we witness what one 
former UN official described as a genocide 
in 2023. As you turn your screen off, is it 
back to business as usual? Much is lost, 
much seems hopeless, many feel helpless. 

My composition, made in reference 
to The State We’re In, A, isa sonic demon- 
stration of the complete division and 
dissociative state of our modern society. 
The sounds mirror the intense and 
unsettling nature of the times we're living 
through. It’s relentless and escalates with 
every throbbing beat. Much like the state 
we're in. 


TATE BRITAIN 

Wolfgang Tillmans’s The State We're /n, A was 
presented by the artist and Maureen Paley Gallery, 
in honour of Sir Nicholas Serota in 2017, and is 
included in the five-century display of British art. 


TYGAPAW is a DJ, producer and artist based in Brooklyn. 


Listen to TYGAPAW’s sound composition at 
tate.org.uk/mixtate 
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FIRST SIGHT 


Source 
Material 


A blue silk sari worn by 
Sutapa Biswas’s mother 
left a lasting impression 
on the artist’s imagination 


ce dressed 


in hers 


1g a moving 
sculpture that was full of beauty, mystery 
ind intensity. It was filmic. 

My mother’s saris — patterned, 
delicate, made from silks or cotton mixes 

were a constant in my life. [learned 

about the different states of India, where 
I was born and where my family came 
from, not from my schooling in England 
where I moved in 1966, aged four, but 
through the variety of saris my mother 
wore. Each weave, palette, pattern and 
embroidery is distinctive to a specific 
region, and carries its own history. 

My mother’s favourite sari at the time 
was made of a fine blue silk particular 
to the delta region of the Ganges. To my 
mind’s eye it had a quality that seemed 
to reflect the colour of the silt-ridden sea 
as we departed Bombay by ship. On one 
occasion, I witnessed my mother standing 
in front of her window as she read a letter 
from home written ona blue aerogram. 
Wearing that sari, her body silhouetted 
by the incoming light, she quietly wept. 

When I came across Johannes Ver- 
meer’s painting Woman in Blue Reading 


In Sutapa Biswas'’s film 
Lumen 202), the main 
character wears her 
mother's once favourite 


now antique sari 


FIRST SIGHT: SUTAPA BISWAS 


a Letter c.1663 at the age of about five, it 
took me back to this moment. Then, years 
later, as an art student, I encountered Ver- 
meer’s painting again. Through research, 
I discovered that he made this piece 
during a period of colonial extraction in 
India by the Dutch East India Company. I 
realised that the blue pigment made from 
lapis lazuli likely came from a region that 
was formerly recognised as being part of 
the Indian subcontinent, now known as 
Afghanistan. As with my earlier artwork 
Untitled (Woman in Blue Weeping) 1996, 
originally installed at University College 
London where it overlooked the pre- 
served remains of the philosopher Jeremy 
Bentham, my new short film Lumen 2021 
draws on enmeshed histories dating 
back to the 1600s~and that memory 
of my mother. In one of the final scenes 
of Lumen, the main character appears 
wearing her now antique blue silk sari. 
[also remember being taken to the 
cinema by my parents after we came 
to England. Missing home, my parents 
would seize any opportunity to see 
classic Indian films at screenings around 
London. Although I was too young to 
understand the plots, I recall feeling 
awestruck by seeing larger-than-life 
brown bodies projected onto the flat 
screen - and, looking through this shaft 
of light that created these gigantic pres- 
ences, I was equally mesmerised by the 
tiny flecks of dust caught in this ethereal 
space. This was another childhood experi- 
ence that shaped the texture of my work. 
In my early adult life, I realised 
that I was drawn in equal measure to the 
opposing relationships to time embodied 
by film and drawing. Film existed asa 
tangible celluloid structure that came 
to life through its fleeting interface with 
light. By contrast, drawing was a per- 
manent presence arrived at through the 
temporal, bodily act of mark making. 
Working across both these mediums (and 
the spectrum between) has enabled me 
to explore the complexities of racial and 
gendered power relations born out of 
entangled colonial histories in a way that 


has poetic resonance. 


TATE BRITAIN 

Sutapa Biswas’s film Kali 1983-5 and her mixed 
media artwork Housewives with Steak-Knives 1985 
are included in Women in Revolt! until 7 April 2024 


Sutapa Biswas is an artist who lives in London 
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| “On Purple: The Purpose of Hue" 
www. londonartcollective.com 


“On Purple: The Purpose of Hue" exhibition will be a sensory 
delight and a feast for the mind. It is an exploration of the 
various dimensions of the colour purple, from its symbolism 
in different cultures to its widespread use in art, fashion, 
design, technology, and nature. 


Leonardo 


@© londonartcollective_official 
@® www.londonartcollective.com 


& info@londonartcollective.com 


Organiser: 


MAYFAIR DESIGN DISTRI 


Featured Artist 


Yuyang Cheng 


@ kevin_yangyang 


yuyang Cheng, the creative force behind Spectator Concept Theatre, is 
celebrated for pioneering experimental theatre and Al & New Media art in 
London. Her esteemed production, "The Floating Life" has been critically 
acclaimed at both London showcases and the Edinburgh Festival Fringe. 


"The Floating Life" 


Educationally, Cheng is a luminary, imparting the fusion of Eastern philosophy with 
cutting-edge artistry at the Architectural Association and Central Academy of Fine Arts. 
Her academic pedigree includes a DDes, an MFA from the AA School, and a MArch from 
UCL Bartlett, making her a paragon of innovation and scholastic achievement in the 
contemporary art domain. 
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Workspaces to make your 
everyday extraordinary 


The art of work comes to life at Fora’s new flexible 
workspace, located just minutes from the Tate 
Modern at Bankside's Blue Fin Building. Discover 
a space to focus, collabrate and recharge, and 
experience the office like never before. 
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IN DEPTH 


‘The rustle of silk, the weighty folds of satin, the flutter 
of chiffon, the deep tactility of the velvet he conjures.’ 


Sarah Mower on John Singer Sargent (page 54) 


Choose Your 
Own Adventure 


BY MIDORI YOSHIMOTO 


Yoko Ono often invites audiences to participate in simple acts of the 
imagination or more active encounters with her artworks and one 
another. Ahead of an exhibition at Tate Modern that will allow you to 
take part in many of her early and most well-known performances, 
one writer recounts her own transformative experiences of Ono's art 


I consider my shows like giving an elephant’s 
tail. When a blind man says ‘what's an ele- 
phant,’ you lead the man to an elephant and 
let him grasp the tail and say ‘that’s an ele- 
phant: The existing material in the gallery is 
like an elephants tail and the larger part is in 
your mind. But you have to give a tail to lead 
into it. The thing is to promote a physical par- 
ticipation that will lead you into this larger 
area of mind. What I’m trying to do is make 
something happen by throwing a pebble into 
the water and creating ripples. 


- Yoko Ono, 1967, 
quoted in Time Out, August 1971 


ON 25 OCTOBER 2000, I ATTENDED A TALK BY YOKO 
Ono with the then director of the San Francisco 
Museum of Modern Art, David A. Ross, at the Japan 
Society in New York. Even though I was still an art his- 
tory graduate student, I had assisted in the research 
for Ono’s retrospective exhibition Yes Yoko Ono, which 
was on view there. After their talk, I was invited onto 
the stage, blindfolded by Ono, and sent back to the 
audience, as she announced: ‘This is Midori-san. She 
will be looking for a man with an elephant tail. She is 
shy. Please be kind to her.’ 

With that prompt, I squeezed through aisle after 
aisle, patting many men’s backsides in my search for 
the tail, saying ‘Excuse me’ repeatedly. While doing 
this (the first public performance in my life), my head 
was filled with concern about what people would think 
of my touching strangers, particularly the opposite 
sex, but I shook off that thought and tried to focus on 
my task. I was also unsure if I had interpreted Ono's 
instruction correctly. Unbeknown to me, this scene 
was being recorded by a Japanese television com- 
pany and was broadcast soon after. Both my sister and 
mother were surprised to find me appearing in a Japa- 
nese TV programme that they had found by chance. 

Looking back, I see that Ono was referencing the 
ancient Indian parable of the blind men who touch an 
elephant for the first time and each give completely 
different descriptions of it, based on the body part 
that they have encountered. Since each man asserts 
a different perspective, they cannot agree on the 
nature of the animal before them. The moral is that 
humans tend to claim absolute truths based on their 
limited, subjective experience, although others’ sub- 
jective experiences may be equally true. Some have 
interpreted the elephant in the parable as a meta- 
phor for God and the blind men as signifying differ- 
ent religions. 

According to Ono's statement above, her art is 
intended to be like an elephant’s tail - only a part of the 
greater whole that she believes to be in the viewer's 
mind. Her work promotes a ‘physical participation’ that 
will lead the viewer into the ‘larger area of the mind’. 
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Yoko Ono 

Film No. 4 (Bottoms 
1966-7 

16mm filrn, 


) 


1 hour19 minutes 


Previous spread 


Yoko Ono with Glass 


Hammer 1967, frorp 
Half-A-Wind Show 
Lisson Gallery, London 

photograph by Clay Perry 


suessing what might be going on 


1utes or so, both Ono and 


The following ‘score’ for Bag Piece 


t have transpired inside it: 


(or it 


signated 
announced 


walk onto 


be two males, 


ixed couple. 


Both put all clothing back on. 


come out of bag. 


with bag from stage. 


[hey exit 


Following spread: 
Score for Voice Piece for 


Soprano1g6) and Ono 

performing it in Two 
Bag Piece 1964 Evenings with Yoko Ono, 
F rmed during Africa Centre, London, 


erpetual Fluxfest at 28-9 September 1966, 
Cinematheque, New presented by Destruction 
York, 27 June 1965, in Art Symposium 
Photographs by (DIAS), photograph 
George Maciunas by Nigel Hartnup 
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BS “i's not dleeoolie but it’s becoming 
something that is different from w nat . 


people perceive.’ 


YOKO ONO 


From the 1950s, Ono began writing instruc- 
tions or ‘scores’ which can be performed by anyone, 
or simply imagined in the reader's mind. Fellow art- 
ists from the international avant-garde collective 
Fluxus also wrote scores for various events, which 
they exchanged, and often performed one anoth- 
er’s work. Ono presented Bag Piece as a participatory 
event during The Stone, a multimedia environment 
at the Judson Gallery in New York in 1966. After fill- 
ing out a six-page questionnaire, visitors were given 
a large black bag, then asked to remove their shoes 
and enter a purpose-built structure in the gallery con- 
taining sound, light, film and painting, where they 
could get into the bag, take off their clothes inside 
it, and stay as long as they liked. The exhibition cat- 
alogue included an advert and order form for ‘a bag- 
wear’. In her hand-drawn cartoon, Ono asked: ‘Is 
your wardrobe complete? No, not without a bagwear. 
Bagwear is for people who suffer from over exposure.” 
The weave of the bag allowed participants to see out, 
though they could not be seen from outside. Hence, 
the bag became a cocoon-like, safe environment. 


YOKO ONO AT TATE MODERN 


When I asked her where the idea of disappearing 
or hiding came from in my interview with her in 2001, 
Ono answered: ‘It’s not disappearing, but it’s becom- 
ing something that is different from what people per- 
ceive. Bag Piece has to do with creating a movement 
that is more spiritual than physical.’ Returning to the 
metaphor of an elephant’s tail, Bag Piece provides 
a viewer with a portal to another space where they 
feel free to perform and learn something previously 
unknown about themselves. In another interview 
with Gloria Vando Hickok in 1989, Ono stated: “All 
my things have to do with the inner life, inner com- 
munication and transformation.’ Inside the bag, peo- 
ple are expected to shed their normal role of being 
the ‘viewer’ and become an active ‘participant’ who 
goes through an inner transformation for a discovery. 

The same can be said of all of Ono's works. Cut 
Piece, which Ono performed almost simultaneously 
with Bag Piece between 1964 and 1966, invited audi- 
ence members to come up to the stage, cut off'a piece 
of the artist’s best clothes (whatever these might be at 
the time of the performance) and take it as a gift. This 
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‘When you're mending the Cup, 


piece also prompted the viewers to leave their com- 
fort zones and go on stage to perform the act of cut- 
ting. Under the limelight, they were the ones who were 
exposed and vulnerable, deciding where and how to 
cut, when to stop, and so on. Their personalities, atti- 
tudes and demeanours were reflected in their actions 
and became part of the performance. The sitter (who 
can be anyone, according to the score) became a mir- 
ror to reflect the minds of the participants. 

Activating the viewer's mind through physi- 
cal participation is the key motivation behind much 
of Ono’s work. The first exhibition she held in Lon- 
don, at Indica Gallery in November 1966 - where she 
was, famously, first introduced to John Lennon - was 
titled Unfinished Paintings and Objects by Yoko Ono. 
The main concept was that all her works were ‘unfin- 
ished’ without audience participation. Mend Piece, 
first shown there, consisted of a smashed white tea- 


cup presented on a white pedestal with a tube of 


porcelain glue, a needle and thread. Visitors were 
asked to mend the broken teacup. After 11 Septem- 
ber 2001, Ono attached an additional message to the 
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imagine mending 


instructions for this piece: ‘When you're mending the 
cup, imagine mending the world.’ While Mend Piece 
was originally conceived as a way for participants to 
heal something within themselves, the act of mend- 
ing became a form of wish to heal the world, too. 

White Chess Set, which was also first shown as 
part of Ono’s show at Indica Gallery, consists of a 
white chess board and a set of all-white chess pieces. 
The work invites viewers to play a game in which the 
two players’ pieces are indistinguishable from one 
another. As the score states, this is a ‘Chess Set for 
playing as long as you can remember where all your 
pieces are.’ It might just be possible to play, but it 
becomes extremely challenging. In this way, White 
Chess Set nullifies the traditional rules of the game 
and the idea of opponents altogether. 

Ono has consistently used her art to call atten- 
tion to making the world more peaceful, even one 
step at a time. One may recall her billboard cam- 
paign with John Lennon - ‘War is over! If You Want 
It ‘Which was put up around the world as a message 
against the Vietnam War in the late 1960s. Her later 
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r the world.’ 


Yoko Ono setting 
Mend Pie 


London 


ce at Indi 
Gallery 
November 1966, 
photographs by 
Graham Keen 


’ 


Open Window 1999, 

of an exhibition 
a1 Umm E|-Fahem Art 
Gallery, Israel, near the 
West Bank 


part 


Following Spread 
Imagine Peace at 
Piccadilly Circus, 
London, March 2022, 
presented by CIRCA, 
photograph by 
Daniel Adhami 


YOKO ONO AT TATE MODERN 


campaign, Imagine Peace, also prompts you to take an 
active role and seriously ‘imagine’ peace - to think 
about what it would take to make it a reality. For me, 
this transformation started in 2000, when I was initi- 
ated into performance by Ono, and for that, I’m for- 
ever in her debt. Perhaps you will also find your own 
elephant’s tail in Ono’s exhibition at Tate Modern 
and begin a journey of your own. 


TATE MODERN 
Yoko Ono; Music of the Mind, 15 February —1 September 2024. 


Midori Yoshimoto is Gallery Director and Professor of Art History at | 
New Jersey City University. She is the author of books including /nfo 
Performance; Japanese Women Artists in New York and recently guest- 

curated the exhibition Out of Bounds: Japanese Women Artists in Fluxus 

at the Japan Society, New York until 21 January 2024 


Exhibition organised by Tate Modern in collaboration with Kunstsammiung Nordrhein 


Westfalen, Dusseldorf. Curated by Juliet Bingham, Curator, International Art with Andrew 

de Brin, Assistant Curator, International Art, Tate Modern and Patrizia Dander, Head of 
Curatorial Department with Catherine Frérejean, Assistant Curator, Kunstsammiung Nordrhein 
Westfalen. Supported by John J. Studzinski CBE with add tional support trom the Yoko Ono 


Exhibition Supporters Circle and Tate Americas Foundation 
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TURNER PRIZE 
AT TOWNER EASTBOURNE 


A Fragile 
Form of 
Transport 


lamila Pr vse Travels fo Oowne er Eastbourn, 


to take in this year’s Turner Prize reflecting 


on questions of access, coll laboration and 
creative connection. Photography by 
Guy Bolongaro 


IN THE WEEK I WAS DUE TO WRITE TH] 


S FEAT} 
my ongoing health issues hit a wall, 


and the , worl 
outside seemed to be crumbling. ¢ onfined to} 


and feeling hopeless, I couldn’t help but query y wha 
good art could really do ina moment of crisis, Butt ti 
question - of the role art plays in society- aly ays req 
its head around the Turner Prize. Now in its 39th year 
the prize is one of the most visible events in the y Kart 
calendar and attracts both crowds and column j inches 

with nominees held up as supposed markers of g, on 
temporary creativity. In 2023, Jesse Darling, Rory Pi. 
grim, Barbara Walker and Ghislaine Leung face the 
same scrutiny. With a breadth of practices that can’t 

easily be compared, what they collectively reveal jg 
the many routes and avenues art can offer to us, 

I visited Towner Eastbourne gallery ona Friday 
evening in October. Entering an exhibition Space as aq 
disabled person is often a frustrating experience; gal- 
leries are rarely designed with us in mind. So, it Was 
refreshing to find that, here, accessibility takes cen- 
tre stage. There are wheelchairs and portable stools, 
a lift wide enough to accommodate multiple mobil- 
ity aids, a sensory bag complete with stim toys, ear 
defenders and a sunflower lanyard. There are large 
text guides, subtitles, quiet showings, gender neutral 
toilets and benches with back supports. The invigila- 
tors are helpful and engaged. For this edition of the 
prize, Towner also collaborated with autistic artist 
Anna Farley in the designing of five separate visual 
guides: one for each exhibiting artist and one to wel- 
come people to the space. Informed by her own expe- 
riences as well as those of her peers with additional 
needs, Farley notes that the gallery’s offer is ‘revolu- 
tionary... what tends to benefit one community has 
the potential to benefit all communities.’ Certainly, 
I’ve never moved with such ease around a gallery. 

Access is embodied within the artworks too. 
Rory Pilgrim astutely attends to those who feel iso- 
lated and cut off from society, while Barbara Walk- 
er’s arresting portraits of those impacted by the Win- 
drush scandal highlight the disabling barriers around 
race and migration. Jesse Darling manipulates famil- 
iar objects, including physical barriers, in a space neV- 
ertheless designed to ensure a wheelchair can move 
freely through it. Leung’s scores - written descrip- 
tions of how a particular work should be displayed - 
provide a resonant interpretation of visual language. 
At Towner Eastbourne, a shift is palpable - a consid- 
eration not only of how art can be accessed, but also 
who the art is for. 
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Jesse Darling 


PO WALK INTO THE WORLD OF JESSE DARLING IS 
to come upon Britain under the microscope, with 
everything slightly askew. At Towner, he has created 
a confronting space. Visitors are funnelled down a 
pathway lined with steel barriers, which opens out on 
toa room filled with objects both familiar and strange. 
Ceramic hands extending from the walls clutch doi- 
lies and sledgehammers. Stacks of coloured lever- 
arch files tilt precariously towards you. Crutches form 
the feet of a phallic structure. The barriers themselves 
sprout legs and walk up the walls. 

Darling takes an interest in crowd control 
devices prevalent within Britain’s vernacular archi- 
tecture, guarding ‘the queue, the festival and the 
busted playground,’ he tells me. Simultaneously, the 
barriers carry a symbolic acknowledgment of the UK 
border. For the exhibition, Darling took cues from 
Towner’s coastal location, and the sobering proxim- 
ity of the channel which ‘people die trying to cross’. 

Darling has often been cited as subverting the 
objects used in his installations, fixating on their 
meanings and contradictions - moving barriers, pli- 
able tracks, polystyrene pillars. As with Britain itself, 
which as Darling has said, can be absurd but ‘also 
vaguely sinister’, he reads the upholding of rigid and 
often arbitrary rules as ‘ridiculous and funny, but in 
some ways no joke.’ The barriers’ title, Come On Eng- 
land, came to Darling in a dream, and plays with the 
sense of cartoonish patriotism, set against the back- 
drop of disillusionment with a country that’s falling 
apart. What we are left with is an amalgamation of 
objects not living up to their designated function. 

Conscious of how the viewer might move 
around the space, including designing his installa- 
tion to allow the free movement of a wheelchair, Dar- 
ling knew it should feel chaotic. Darling tells me he 
‘wanted it to feel in the body’, as if the barriers ‘were 
forcing you in’ so that you would ‘really feel that there 
were barriers inside of you.’ Everything feels slightly 
off, with the walls painted a ‘kind of dingy pink... I 
want your body to know you're not in a white room’. 
An ode to the faded glory of seaside towns, the colour 
lulls the audience into a false sense of security, even 
as something feels not quite right. 

As they move through the space, the visitor’s eye 
lingers on a maypole, fashioned from hazard tape. 
Darling showed me a video of his collaborators danc- 
ing around the maypole to construct it. It provided a 
glimpse into the joy and amusement Darling takes 
in making art and observing the world around him. 
‘I wanted to show how complicated and connected 
things are, how wonderful and how terrible they are. 
And how all that hangs together somehow.’ 
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Rory Pilgrim 
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series of artworks: delicate drawings m 


pencil, crayon and nail polish by Pilgrim; miniature 
sculptures, wood carvings, hand-written letter 
thumbnail paintings by contributors 

rhe idea of creativity as a lifeline or alternative 


grim’s collabo- 


form of therapy recurs in RAFTS. I 
rators muse about being out of work, recovery, and 
the healing possibility of creating. After a period of 
personal isolation and bad mental health, I felt held 
by the stories within the film. The recognition of the 
many people going through similar struggles was one 
of the project’s central pillars. As Pilgrim reflects: 
‘I think one of the most precious things we can do ts 
also think about dreaming or the imagination as a 
support structure. It is something that is so rudimen 
tal to our existence.’ 

It is rare to see gallery visitors sit and take in a 
film work in its entirety - but the room stilled to an 
awed quiet, with people visibly moved. This is an art- 
work that generatively offers a platform for many 
people, many artists, many stories. ‘I just hope I can 
create a space where people feel free to speak and 
also to be heard,’ Pilgrim said. “To listen and learn 
and think how that combines. And to create a practice 
in which there is not just my own voice, but the voice 


of many.’ 
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Barbara Walker 


IN ORDER TO PROPERLY COMPREHENI ARBAI 
Walker’s towering hand-drawn portraits u have 
to come into their presence. Four giant figures 1 
dered in pencil on the walls of the gallery look down 
On you as you enter. Rather than being imposing in 
their scale, the portraits feel as if they might be family 
members, friends or neighbours. Imbuing them with 
an intentional visibility, Walker attends to the lives 
of people directly impacted by the Windrush scandal 
of 2017, in which many Caribbean migrants who had 
long contributed to and made up the fabric of the UK 
were discovered to have been denied lawful immigra- 
tion status, and faced deportation. . 

‘I was quite angry and upset. And I immedi 
ately thought of my mother and my father,’ says 
Walker. ‘Would they be subjected to this? And to 
think that these citizens contributed to - were invited 
to - Britain to help support the country after the Sec- 
ond World War, and then to be categorised as illegal 
immigrants; it’s heart-wrenching.’ 

To witness Walker at work is to see an artist 
comfortable in the interiority of solitary creation. 
Using a platform lift and a long wooden rod, there is 
a deep physicality to how Walker manifests the draw- 
ings. ‘When I’m working it’s like the air I breathe, it’s 
like life itself.’ In their scale, the portraits are rem- 
iniscent of the presidential heads of Mount Rush- 
more. Here, Walker questions who is, and who isn’t, 
memorialised. 

Many of the people represented in Burden of 
Proof expressed a hesitancy with being involved in 
the project, as Walker explained: ‘A lot of them were 
tired, ground down; they're waiting for the results of 
an application, the shame. We are often told not to 
share our private business in public. That’s another 
erasure... a quiet erasure happening behind the 
scenes.’ She simultaneously found a commonality of 
needing to gather documents: ‘These mundane, for- 
gotten, ephemeral pieces of paper have now become 
the oppressive instruments to prove their legitimacy.’ 
The documents are the backdrops for the pencil por- 
traits, with subjects almost blending into the ephem- 
era that has become the key to their domestic status 
and livelihoods. 

The large-scale portraits are never intended to 
be permanent, and will instead be washed away by 
Walker at the end of each iteration, further draw- 
ing attention to the erasure of Black lives in Britain. 
‘I’ve always been erasing my work. Consciously or 
subconsciously. It’s one of the key signatures to my 
practice. In a way I’m already saying goodbye when | 
make the first mark.’ 
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Ghislaine Leung 


NOMINATED FOR HER EXHIBITION FOUNTAINS Al 
Simian in Copenhagen, Ghislaine Leung creates art 
works that explore questions of creativity, interpre- 
tation and labour, Objects including a ventilation sys 
tem, surveillance monitor and fountain are repurposed 
and situated within the gallery space, where they take 
on new meanings. Institutions = both public and pri- 
vate = are interrogated and brought into clear view, In 
Public Sculpture 2018 a number of plastic children’s toys 
are displayed in a uniform line along the floor. Minia- 
ture models of houses, hoovers and washing machines 
draw attention to the institution of the home, in which 
gender roles are designated from an early age. 

Leung’s work, like Pilgrim’s, is informed by 
music, and the relationship between composition 
and performance; it considers at what point notation 
becomes a piece of music. Is it when the composer 
writes a score, or when that music is read, interpreted 
and played? Based on her concept of ‘scores’, Leung 
writes simple, descriptive, instructional texts which 
are then used by the gallery team to install the works. 
Her scores, Leung says, come out of ‘very distinct 
grammars’ in which she writes and rewrites the text 
‘multiple times over’ before settling on the final iter- 
ation. ‘Sometimes I'll publish it and then it’s still not 
right. And I'll only learn that in the second or third 
instance of the work being shown.’ 

Leung's instructional texts were a solution to 
the challenges of being present when her work was 
installed: ‘I found it difficult to be present for install, 
to travel for shows, and residencies, mostly unpaid, 
while maintaining multiple jobs. It wasn’t sustaina- 
ble, and politically not something I wanted to advo- 
cate for.’ This became even more important when she 
became a parent at the start of the pandemic, ‘when 
travel was impossible, and I had childcare commit- 
ments that far exceeded standard employment hours.’ 

Leung’s scores are an attempt ‘to forge another 
way to work as an artist’, one that ‘could be maintained 
in the longer term.’ The result makes us consider the 
many roles and facets that encompass artistic produc- 
tion, far beyond the artist’s initial gestures. ‘I’m inter- 
ested in acknowledging the necessary co-creativity of 
everything. That everything is made with other peo- 
ple. That we are always holding and being held.’ 


TOWNER EASTBOURNE 
Turner Prize 2023, until14 April 2024. 


Jamila Prowse is an artist and writer, aiming to develop dialogues 
and structures around ancestry, healing, disability and grief. 


Curated by Noelle Collins, Exhibition Curator, Towner Eastbourne. Supported by King & McGaw. 


the University of Sussex and East Sussex County Council, with additional support from Lorna 
Gradden, Chalk Cliff Trust, The John Browne Charitable Trust and The Uggla Family Foundation, 
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by Sargh Mower 


in Singer Sargent acted 
Je his trusty paintbrush 
re, the veteran fashion 
to Sargent’s art and 


Portrait painter to the rich and famous, Jol 
like a stylist, manipulating fashion alongsic 
- to craft the public image of his sitters. He 
journalist Sarah Mower turns her expert eye 
describes what she sees in these astonishing portraits 


t’s rare - almost taboo-breaking - to 

see art placed alongside fashion in 

an institution such as Tate Britain. 

It’s this way: fashion, or the matter 
of the clothes people wear in portraiture, 
has been looked down upon by art cura- 
tors and critics for generations. Fashion 
and costume are sorted into one kind of 
museum or department, telling their own 
lesser tales of social history. Meanwhile, 
exalted art is cordoned off to be marvelled 
at in higher, separate galleries. Which 
makes it a breathtakingly new sensation 
to be invited to walk into a new exhibition 
at Tate Britain and see the paintings of 
John Singer Sargent right there alongside 
some of the clothes that his subjects wore 
when he painted them. 

Breaking through that old snobbish 
hierarchy, the exhibition Sargent and Fash- 
ion begins all kinds of revealing conver- 
sations about the ‘Age of Opulence’, the 
end of the 19th century and the turn of 
the 2oth, when Sargent was working. The 
way in which this star of portraiture styled 
his subjects - the super-wealthy, celebrity 
performers and close friends - caused a 
sensation, though not always in the way 
his paying clients would have liked. His 
aim was to capture something about the 
sitter that was contemporary but also 
timeless, and frequently to set them in 
a historical context designed to cement 
their dynastic aspirations. 

As a fashion journalist, what first hits 
me is the gorgeousness of Sargent’s tech- 
nique: the way he captures the textures, col- 
our and flow of dresses; the almost synaes- 
thetic rustle of silk, the weighty folds of 
satin, the flutter of chiffon, the deep tac- 
tility of the velvet he conjures. And all that 
movement! Without knowing anything 
about how Sargent worked - or counting his 


references to Diego Velazquez, Franz Hals, 
Thomas Gainsborough, Peter Lely - you 
can sense how much the man enjoyed fab- 
ric, And that first impression would turn out 
to be on the money. As the exhibition reve- 
als, Sargent manipulated fashion just as 
fluently as he used his long-handled paint- 
brushes to dab and dash at his canvases. 

James Finch, Assistant Curator, 19th 
Century British Art at Tate Britain, shared 
with me a lovely quote from Sargent, who 
wrote about the painting of one of his 
portraits of Helen Vincent in a letter to 
a friend: ‘I am in the thick of dress mak- 
ing & painting.’ ‘There’s this idea’, Finch 
explained, ‘that he considers his painting 
as akin to a dressmaker’s craft, particu- 
larly in terms of how he’s pinning and fold- 
ing the dresses that his sitters wear.’ 

One example of this is the 1907 por- 
trait of his friend Lady Sassoon, painted 
wearing a sweeping black opera cloak 
folded so that its pink lining is rolled 
back in a diagonal across her body. It was 
pinned in place by Sargent, in fact. Even 
though we’re already in the 20th century, 
the jaunt of the cloak and her huge, feath- 
ered hat suggests something of the swag- 
ger of a 17th century cavalier. Her opera 
cloak - a sexy taffeta thing, with black 
lace edging the flesh-pink lining - will be 
displayed right next to her portrait. 

Sargent was, as we might phrase it 
today, acting as a stylist and fashion edi- 
tor. ‘The usual thing is at a first sitting to 
bring a box with different dresses and 
actually put one or two on’, he wrote in a 
letter to the American banker J.P. Mor- 
gan, preparing him for his wife’s sitting. 
These super-wealthy American women 
had vast wardrobes, often ordered from 
Paris. ‘Crowds of young American girls 
were brought [to Europe] to buy clothes 
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John Singer Sargent 
Ena and Betty, Daughters 
of Asher and Mrs 
Wertheimerigoy 

Oil paint on canvas 
185.4 x 130.8 cm 


Previous spread, left. 
Mrs. Charles Thursby 
1897-8 

Oil paint on canvas 
198.1 x 101. cm 


Previous spread, right 
Mrs Hugh 
Hammersley 1892 

Oil paint on canvas 
205.7 x 115.6cm 
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and be presented - and with luck marty 
a member of the European aristocracy 5 
writes Philippa Pullar in her book Gilded 
Butterflies: The Rise and Fall of the London 
Season (1978). ‘Changing was an occupa- 
tion which occurred at least four times a 
day.’ Like the girls in the recent TV adap- 
tation of Edith Wharton’s The Buccaneers 
(1938), we can imagine them captivating 
audiences today. 

‘Sargent’s career really follows the 
arc of the rise of haute couture in Paris’, 
Finch observes. ‘He was picking the 
clothes, telling them what they should 
have, what they should wear.’ The oppor- 
tunity to parade your latest, most extrav- 
agant fashions was seen as a passport to 
fame and social success - almost exactly 
as it is for actors, musicians and influenc- 
ers posing for paparazzi on red carpets and 
the front row of fashion runways today. 


1 1 
| ted ner 
Instead, ! a t ner 


2 1. 
comple x10! ae 
Wst Kisn aress 
wearing her sister-1n-" pinkish dre 
ith a lavender, 21gzag patterned skirt. 
jith a le f 
Y Rachel, leaning on 


sry s daughter, 
ia Bio trewndtied in a piece of con- 
fabric that Sargent appar- 
ently draped around her. They seem to 
be in an ‘at home’ setting among fabu- 
lous antiques. In fact - as a photograph of 
that sitting shows ~ Sargent was working 
in an impromptu studio set up at Fenway 
Court (now the Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum in Boston), freely improvising 
with Renaissance armchairs and an elabo- 


trasting pink 


rate giltcandelabra. 
The extent to which contemporary 


art was a spectator sport and the enter- 
tainment of the time is tellingly described 
by Edith Saunders in The Age of Worth 
(1954), her book about the milieu of the 
clients of Charles Worth - the Englishman 


« 


Setting up what someone was to wear before 
they were painted was very much Sargent's 
business - and not so much theirs. 
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But setting up what someone was to 
wear before they were painted was very 
much Sargent’s business - and not so 
much theirs. Elenora O’Donnell Iselin’s 
ambitions, for instance, were stymied by 
Sargent’s interventions. Iselin came from 
a prominent, wealthy family in Baltimore. 
As Finch relates, when she commissioned 
Sargent, she had her maid bring down 
her best Paris frocks. ‘She was expect- 
ing Sargent to choose between them. But 
he replied that he wanted to paint her just 
as she was.’ She wasn’t wearing a ball- 
gown, but a practical, black walking dress 
- albeit richly trimmed with jet bead- 
ing. Her portrait now reads as social doc- 
umentary of late Victorian daywear, as 
well as revealing the character of a mid- 
dle-aged power hostess. A Real House- 
wife of New York, circa 1888. 

The extremely pretty Mrs Fiske War- 
ren had a similar experience when Sar- 
gent rejected her preferred green dress 
on the grounds that it didn’t suit her fair 


who founded his haute couture empire at 
7 rue de la Paix, Paris. After their morn- 
ings of ordering dresses, ‘in the after- 
noon, they would pay a few calls or visit 
an exhibition, drive up to the lake in the 
Bois de Bolougne for the purpose of dis- 
playing their fine carriages and dresses’, 
Saunders writes. ‘In the evenings, it was 
balls, dinner parties, opera and theatre.’ 

But as complimentary as Sargent’s 
work was to his show-off customers, it also 
had to be about his own standing as an art- 
ist. It was, after all, going to be judged at 
exhibitions such as the Paris Salon or the 
Royal Academy in London. Sargent was 
burned by the scandal set off by his Mad- 
ame X, which he showed at the Salon in 
1884. The work attracted such negative 
criticism that he was forced to repaint her 
infamous slipped dress strap. It’s the rea- 
son, it’s supposed, that he left Paris and 
went to live in London. 

From a fashion point of view, Mad- 
ame X is still a devastatingly glamorous, 
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with all fashion that shocks, soon enough, 
slenty of women were wanting cor 
es Or versions of it. Though the name of 


the woman may someday be forgotten, 


the reason for the scandal lost in time, it 


was John Singer Sargent who created 
in a sense, designed - that all-time great 
avant-garde fashion moment. ‘I sup- 
pose it is the best thing I’ve ever done’, 
he wrote when he sold the painting to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1916. 

To Finch, many of Sargent’s greatest 
portraits are those of subjects he sought 
out to paint, not the ones who came to him 
wanting a commission. Sargent had to 


convince Virginie Gautreau, the ‘profes- 


sional beauty’ who was Madame X, to pose 
for him. Sargent, whose own sexuality has 
been much debated, was drawn to uncon- 
ventional people of all genders. Today he 
might be defined as a queer artist. His 1894 
portrait of W. Graham Robertson, a friend 
of Oscar Wilde - to whose social circle Sar- 
gent also belonged - is a composition that, 
like Madame X, seems to possess a presci- 
ent kind of minimalism. The austere, dark 
Chesterfield coat that Sargent asked Rob- 
ertson to wear is so clean, lean and vertical 
it might have walked straight out of a very 
recent Alexander McQueen or Prada show. 
Robertson suffered from having to pose 
in the heavy Chesterfield, buttoned and 
pinned around him during the height of a 
sweltering summer. We can almost feel the 
dense texture of its Melton wool, described 
in Sargent’s long, flat brush strokes. Rob- 
ertson must have grumbled about being 
stuck in such a stifling garment, but Sar- 
gent was having none of it: “The coat is the 
picture!’ the artist declared. 

Another such portrait he sought out 
was Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth 1889, a 
showstopper in the exhibition. Having 
attended the opening night of Macbeth 
at the Lyceum Theatre on 27 December 
1888, Sargent was blown away by the ‘pic- 


torial’ power of Terry’s appearance and 
performance. He set about persuading 
the actress to be painted in role. And the 
dress, which will be on display alongside 
the painting, is a full-on fashion drama. 
Embroidered with green beetle wings, 
the dress with its medieval sleeves evoked 


the supposed historicism of the Scottish 


play - but it’s also very much in syne with 
a high fashion counter-cultural move- 


ment of Sargent’s time. It was designed 
in avant-garde, medieval-revival style by 
the costume designer Alice Comyns Carr 
and sewn by the dressmaker Ada Nettle- 


ship, creative friends of Sargent’s at the 
forefront of the aesthetic movement. The | 
craze for looking back to the Middle Ages 
included a portmanteau of ideas about 


nobility, craftsmanship, nature and, for 
women like the daring Ellen Terry, the lib- 
eration of flowing, uncorseted garments. 
Compared to all the swathed, pseudo- 
18th-century dresses, plunging necklines 
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wanting copies or 
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ee my dresses!’ 
ctress enthused to her daughter in 
They are superb, especially the 


en beetles on it, and such a 


first one: gre 
cloak! Itis the colour that itis so splendid. 
The whole thing is Rossetti - rich stained- 
glass effects.’ Terry talks about Edward 
Burne-Jones, the elder member of the 
Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, dropping 
in to the studio to give Sargent his opin- 
ion. “Burne-Jones yesterday suggested 
two or three alterations about the colour, 
which Sargent immediately adopted.’ In 
Tate Britain’s exhibition, you can look 
between the two and see the difference 
between the green of the dress and the 
bluer cast of the painting - a decision 
which apparently evolved from the con- 
versation between the two artists. 

Terry’s excitement over the dress - 
and more importantly, how Sargent cap- 
tured the essence of her role - bubbles 
over in her autobiography. ‘I am glad to 
think it is immortalised in Sargent’s pic- 
ture. From the first, I knew that picture 
was going to be splendid’, she wrote. 
“The green and blue of the dress 1s splen- 
did, and the expression as Lady Macbeth 
holds the crown over her head is quite 
wonderful. Sargent suggested ... all that I 
should have liked to be able to convey in 
my acting as Lady Macbeth.’ 

Sargent’s portraiture was playing 
its own role in the constant to-and-fro 
between art and fashion trends almost 
as soon as the paint dried. What he was 
doing in creating indelible public images 
of celebrities and performers in outra- 
geously extravagant, sometimes shock- 
ing clothes is all the more familiar today. 
Think of the increasingly extreme fancy 
dress competition that happens every 
year at the Met Gala, or Beyonce’s stage 
clothes, or how the Kardashians have 
manipulated their appearances to rise to 
the top of American society. Many times 
before that, fashion designers have made 
free with earlier eras to say something 
about the present, just as Sargent did. 
Christian Dior’s 1947 New Look evoked 
the Belle Epoque; Cecil Beaton’s famous 
1948 photograph for Vogue of a tableau 
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of models in sweeping satin ballgowns in 
a pilastered drawing room looks uncan- 
nily like the high society scenarios Sar- 
gent created for his sitters. In this century, 
seen in the context of Sargent and Fashion, 
it would hardly be surprising if the cycle 
began all over again. 
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‘Ever was it thus 
for the muse’ 


by Lauren John Joseph 


A society doyenne excitedly shares the news that she 
is to sit for the portraitist John Singer Sargent 


y dear, quite the most amusing 

prospect, I am to be painted! 

A full three-quarters, can you 

even imagine? And at my age! 
La Gioconda | am not, though I have been fervently 
assured by several of my closest friends that Mr Sar- 
gent is extremely discerning as to whom he chooses 
to paint. They say that more than the mere elegance 
of polite society, he seeks to capture personality. I, for 
one, find that terribly modern, democratic, a whole 
new way of doing things - you know he even paints 
Eton matrons and mystical dancers from Java! His 
reputation borders on the scandalous, of course, but 
then one can’t very well expect artists to go on paint- 
ing like Gainsborough in this age of modern marvels, 
can one? How preposterous it would be to sit for a 
painter and have him fashion one’s likeness after an 
old van Dyck when there are steam trains rattling by 
and electricity whizzing about above our heads. 

Ishan’t sit until Spring, but I have already begun 
my preparations. I’m undertaking the most thorough 
consideration of figure, toilette, and wardrobe. I have 
written off to Monsieur Worth and Monsieur Doucet 
of course, though I’m increasingly concerned that it 
may be beyond even their significant talents to turn 
me out something pleasing. I am not the woman I 
was, and, really, can any known dressmaker pro- 
vide an antivenom for time? Oh my dear, I feel quite 
shrivelled. Only last week in Marshall & Snelgrove’s 
I was mistaken for Florence Nightingale! Naturally, 
one admires the great lady’s scientific contributions, 
but my dear, she is 80-something years old. Quite an 
unsympathetic correspondence. 

I’ve told Cook that I shall be banting until Christ- 
mas at least, that there are to be no more curries, and 
only bread and butter for tea. I am, of course, pre- 
pared to suffer for Mr Sargent. My dear friend, the 
novelist Mr James, swears by chewing every mouth- 
ful he eats one hundred times. He tells me that it has 
the most bracing effect on the figure - you may’ve 
even read one of his books, he is awfully good. Addi- 
tionally, I have my Goodyear rubberised underdraw- 
ers, which help remould the ravages of time and 


am quietly confident that 
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aste, says it’s all 
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Unfortunately, Sir John 
as to the propriety of my sitti 


thinks Mr Sargent’s work in very bad t 
{ foreigners, and that even the 


divorcées, shop girls anc 
s whom he has persuaded to 


women of good familie 
sit for him come out looking like T rocadero tarts. But 
that’s my John for you, he’s always been rather less 


liberal than I when it comes to such things. I cannot 
help but feel that this is a personal failing on my part, 
I’ve never yet persuaded him to read so much as a sin- 
gle page of John Stuart Mill in all my years of trying. 
Davis is, however, quite sure that he’ll come around 
~ she says it’s only a question of, ‘a gentleman s high- 
minded concerns’, and no cause for distress. Dear 
Davis, she has such queer intuition for this sort of 
thing, born under the sign of the fish, you know? 

| intend to hang the picture over the fireplace in 
the house on Portman Square so that my children’s 
children’s children, if God so blesses me, will one day 
look up and ask, ‘Iwonder what she was really like, dear 
Great-grandmama? She has the most mischievous 
grin.’ Isee alittle blond girl in pinafore piping up, ‘Was 
she awfully wise and brave, papa? Tell us she was!’ I 
have no doubt that my grandson will answer, ‘Oh 
most wise and most brave, yes, indubitably! But also, 
quite the troublemaker. Why, she bedevilled dear Great- 
grandpapa over this very picture, insisting upon it so. 
He was ina brown study from Whitsun to Michaelmas!’ 

Naturally Sir John baulks at the price and says 
that I’m merely showing off, trying to position myself 
as one of the New Women, which is quite ridiculous 
given that I’ve never even owned a bicycle. And I cer- 
tainly never wore my skirts above the ankle before 
the Empress Elisabeth set it as the fashion. Believe 
me, my dear, I am not any kind of radical! Of course, 
I’ve long advocated for the emancipation of women 
and slaves, but I should say that it’s only common 
decency to press for the freedom of one’s fellow man. 
(Though one does wonder; how full can liberty ever 
be if one is not the architect of one’s own freedom?) It 
is hard to place oneself in history, is it not? 
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Perhaps this is why Lam drawn so to Mr Sargent, 
because he represents a new sort of independence? 
A personal sense of freedom. One does so very much 
admire that about Americans, their new-sprung sov- 
ereignty. And they aren’t all parvenus and dollar prin- 
cesses, you knows not at all, they have some very fine 
writers, Perhaps you may have read Mr Whitman, or 
the late Miss Dickinson yourself? 

Davis asks if I've given any thought to having 
my old silk-satin restyled; it’s a most dreadfully anti- 
quated style now but still such a charming colour. It 
may well appeal to Mr Sargent - people do say that he 
has the most eccentric eye. Apparently he has wants 
to wrap pearls around the waists of his subjects and 
will often drape them in the drawing room curtains. 
He will merrily pin a gown into the most outlandish 
of shapes if the notion takes him, practically hacks off 
the superfluous sleeves, they tell me, quite redesigns 
whole gowns so that one hardly need go to Paris! 

My dear friend Mrs Iselin offered him 15 fine 
evening dresses and he rejected them all, insisting 
that she sit for him in the very same thing she arrived 
in! Immortalised in full sleeves and a day dress, I’m 
not sure she’ll ever get over it. She does look rather 
dour in the picture, but far better stern than comic, 
I say. I think I'd expire in a puff of smoke if my portrait 
turned out like Mrs Boit’s! Thirty sittings only for The 
Times to call her ‘saucy.’ Oh my dear, the humiliation 
of it all. Is this what I am setting myself up for? 

What if he has me pose in lemon-yellow taf- 
feta in the middle of Hyde Park? Or if he presses me 
to dress in the style of Mary Tudor with all of my late 
mother’s jewellery pinned about my head? I should 
never be able to look Mrs Benson in the eye again. 
I should have to take the picture home immediately 
and leave it to face the wall until the style became 
fashionable. 

Of course, Sir John says I really oughtn’t to worry, 
that Mr Sargent’s paintings are such childish daub- 
ings, without any real detailing, that nobody will ever 
know who it is that he has painted anyway. He says 
that, with half of them, one can hardly tell if the sub- 

ject is a man or a woman. He says Sargent is an invert 
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himself, but my dear, I can’t believe that to be true. 
Mr Sargent strikes me as a most sober gentleman; 
there isn’t a hint of effeminacy to him, one could 
hardly tell him apart from one’s banker. Besides, they 
do say that even Michelangelo enjoyed the company 
of young men, Caravaggio too. As you well know, my 
dear, artists operate in quite a different mode. 

For his part, Mr Sargent sees beyond the world 
of tawdry materialism, he has insight which one can 
only think of as Transcendental. His material is one’s 
very psychology, one cannot think of his artwork as 
a mere looking glass offered to flatter. You remem- 
ber, of course, when Lady Sassoon unveiled her own 
picture? The immediate evaluation was that, in that 
ludicrous, pink-trimmed opera cloak of hers, she 
resembled nothing more than a rapacious cunt, and 
you, my dear, said something to the effect of, ‘Such 
accuracy.’ Mr Sargent sees within and paints! 

Perhaps I may flatter myself then, and admit 
that I am indeed in possession still, of a little of that 
which made me sparkle so brilliantly at The Queen 
Charlotte’s Ball of 1858? One feels that it may well 
be this particular quality that has attracted Mr Sar- 
gent’s attention. One’s inner luminosity, one’s very 
pneuma, and who could deny a thousand guineas toa 
man of such perspicacity? Of course, one only hopes, 
once the picture is unveiled, that the crowds gathered 
will have the intelligence and sensitivity to see what 
it is that Mr Sargent is offering them. Not that I have 
any degree of certainty it will be so. In this world of 
publicity hounds and moral hypocrisy the reaction 
could be most adverse. One may well have to retire to 
the country permanently and live under an assumed 
name! Ah, but ever was it thus for the muse, my dear. 
You know how people can be. 
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sTUDIO VISi 


Zeinab Saleh in her 
studio in London, 
September 2023, 
photographed by 
Zaineb Abelque, 

styled by Alizé Demange 


In her most recent paintings, Zeinab Saleh transfigures 
domestic details into moments of intimacy, tracing the 
evocative potential of everyday objects and asking US 
to look at the world anew 


Tender Loving Care 


BY LARNE ABSE GOGARTY 


ZEINAB SALEH’S PAINTINGS AND WORKS ON PAPER 
illuminate everyday details, decorations and orna- 
ments, meditating on daily moments of tenderness. 
In an exhibition held at Camden Art Centre in 2021, 
Saleh’s allegiance to this mode was materialised 
through repeated references to RnB as a lyrical and 
sonic world that tends to luxuriate in the minutiae 
of romantic love, as well as in her spindly, gossamer 
handling of acrylic paint, charcoal and chalk. Now, in 
anew suite of paintings that the London-based artist 
has been making for her Art Now exhibition opening 
at Tate Britain in the new year, romance moves fur- 
ther towards the domestic sphere as one of the sites in 
which these affects and feelings might unfurl, mark- 
ing the intimacy of the home as one inhabited by daily 
efforts to make life beautiful. 

Across Saleh’s work, soft furnishings and orna- 
ment reappear, often in the form of objects which 
both conceal and augment their functional purpose. 
A glimpse of a lace curtain in a kitchen window indi- 
cates decoration as a means towards privacy, while a 
prayer mat placed over a door before its next use sug- 
gests devotion. While this view might evoke a moral- 
ising Arts and Crafts sensibility - recall William Mor- 
ris’s by-now clichéd dictum: ‘Have nothing in your 
home that you do not know to be useful, or believe 
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to be beautiful’ - Saleh’s precise interrogation of the 
intersection of beauty and domesticity orients itself 
through the forms of sociality and homemaking that 
mark so much of a diaspora experience for many 
communities arriving in London. 

The artist’s earlier film, 4 star wedding 2019, 
which she first presented at her undergraduate degree 
show at the Slade School of Fine Art, has become 
something like a reference manual for tracking and 
making meaningful these visual cues within her paint- 
ing. Collaged together from vus footage of a wedding 
taking place in a sports hall, replete with plastic seats 
and a basketball hoop, the video lovingly captures 
both the romance of bride and groom, dancing and 
locked in embrace, and the enjoyment of the wed- 
ding guests. As the poet Momtaza Mehri suggested 
in an essay for Saleh’s Camden Art Centre exhibition, 
the video depicts the ‘diamanté-adorned fuzz of wed- 
dings caught on vHs and circulated throughout the 
diaspora’, a project which, as Mehri elaborates, signals 
the unruly, uncontainable ties of kinship. 

Swans, flowers, snakes and ribbons are some of 
the serpentine forms that frequently glide and swoop 
across the screen in 4 star wedding, the film textured 
via organza, silk and flocked satin, jarring against the 
dull grey of men’s suits. For Saleh’s exhibition at Tate 
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- instead, I mention it to evoke the uselessness of orna- 
ment, its resistance to instrumentalisation and its pri- 
oritisation of beauty, contemplation and pleasure. 
As flowers, I associate fuchsias and geraniums with 
everyday gardening, evoking again the domesticity of 
the decorative. 

This theme also crops up in another painting, 
Early morning 2024, where the prosaic purple top of 
a microwave, situated in front of a plain cupboard 


‘Saleh’s attention to detail 
pushes and pulls between 
softness and steeliness, 
the natural and the synthetic’ 


Britain, a super-enlarged still from 4 star wedding - 
depicting the tendrils ofa red ribbon twisted together 
against the backdrop of a white silk wedding dress 
and laid next to a yellow carnation and green leaves 
- will be wheat-pasted on the rear wall of the gallery, 
introducing key motifs to visitors entering from the 
back. Conversely, for those approaching from the 
front, this image can be taken as an explanatory foot- 
note to the paintings and drawings. 

Either as reference manual or footnote, the 
world in that film indicates something of what’s at 
stake in Saleh’s ornamental tendencies, reminding 
us of how the denigration of decoration has long been 
racialised and feminised within European art history. 
From Joshua Reynolds’s 18th-century aesthetics, 
which saw detail as plagued by decadence, deform- 
ity and a loss of masculine virility, to the Austrian 
architect Adolf Loos’s diatribe of 1910, ‘Ornament 
and Crime’, which affirmed the absolute function- 
ality of modernism against a pathological, infantile 
and primitive drive towards ornament, a scattershot 
arrangement of racial and gendered stereotypes per- 
meates its prohibition, arguably reaching its apogee 
in Western modernism. 

Undermining this undercurrent that shapes so 
much of the history of recent art, Saleh’s attention to 
detail pushes and pulls between softness and steel- 
iness, the natural and the synthetic, by taking in the 
ways ornament shuttles between insignia and inven- 
tion. In one recent painting, You shouldn’t be here 
2024, the upper floral motif resembles a fuchsia (or 
‘ballerina flower’ as I knew them in childhood), while 
the lower is geranium-like. These forms also evoke 
the minor, unmodern decorations that still charac- 
terise London - such as black wrought-iron railings 
topped by, for example, fleurs-de-lis, curves, ser- 
pentines and arabesques. Anecdote has it that dur- 
ing World War Two, many of the city’s iron railings 
were melted down to help the war effort - but rather 
than this story solely capturing war-time commu- 
nal efforts, it is just as frequently concluded with 
a claim that most of the smelted iron could not be 
reused, and, as a result of this failure, the govern- 
ment, embarrassed, secretly dumped the lot at sea. 
The truthfulness of this story is not important here 
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with a functional handle, jostles against the lace cur- 
tain as both decoration and source of privacy, loosely 
conjured through a swirl of moon-like marks. Made 
up of thin washes of acrylic paint, this painting, like 
another titled No shoes inside 2024, has a steamy tex- 
ture, summoning a sense of impermanence, match- 
ing the way Saleh’s use of line often seems as though 
it’s undoing itself just as soon as it appears. In The sov- 
ereignty of quiet 2024, prayer rugs overlaid upon one 
another, resting on white floorboards, are marked 
by details that materialise and dissipate within small 
passages of the painting; stars and dots seep into 
the chalky white legs of a cat, whose ornamenta- 
tion reaches towards the celestial - its fur is speckled 
with stars and moons rendered in charcoal, which, 
like the steaminess in other paintings, suggests 
impermanence. 

But as another of Saleh’s new paintings, Water 
has memory 2024, reminds us, even this slipperiest of 
elements retains traces of meaning, of history. Here, 
an unmade bed becomes a whole world, as the parted 
sheets form two diagonal planes, revealing what 
looks like an ocean. If the title The sovereignty of quiet 
draws on the author Kevin Quashie’s 2012 explo- 
ration of barely audible acts - dreaming, waiting, 
study, prayer - as expressions of African American 
life beyond histories of resistance, Water has memory 
evokes Christina Sharpe’s landmark In the Wake: On 
Blackness and Being (2016), where the poetics of water 
carry the history of the transatlantic slave trade, 
which we live ‘in the wake’ of, as Sharpe explains. 

Saleh’s paintings ask us to look again at our sur- 
roundings, picking out details and decorations that 
orient us towards memory, and modes of expression 
that luxuriate in intimacy, or tenderness, as a kind 
of daily care. But in the way her line often sharpens 
suddenly - a fuchsia transforming into a sword - the 
paintings ask how and why these forms are so often 
evicted from the picture plane, and why and when 
they move from detail to centre stage. 


e 
TATE BRITAIN 
Art Now: Zeinab Saleh, 19 January ~ 23 June 2024. 


Larne Abse Gogarty is Head of History and Theory of Art at the UCL 
Slade School of Fine Art. 


Curated by Amy Emmerson Martin, Assistant Curator, Contemporary British Art and Nathan 
Ladd, Curator, Contemporary British Art. Art Now is supported by the Art Now Supporters Circle 
and Tate Americas Foundation. 
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How do you look at abstract art? 
Two artists reflect on a painting by Joan Mitchell 


Artist Jadé Fadojutimi provides a 
poetic response to Joan Mitchell's 


abstract composition 


JOAN MITCHELL L'S WORK RESONATES WITH THE 


ethereal qualities of life. Although some of her titles 


might suggest a 


scape in particular, i 
tour distance with reality; or our experience 
sh makes the works invigorat 


connection with nature and land 
one could also explore how they 


highligh 
with seeing itself, whic 
ing in the context of abstract painting. 

~ When looking at Two Sunflowers, the title of this 
painting is our first invitation. Already suggesting a 
relationship with a familiar entity through language. 
One might question how the painting’s conversation 
with the viewer might change in the absence of written 
language. However, the exciting element to witness 
in this abstract work is its ability to evoke a relatable 
experience and go beyond it. Delving into a perspec- 
tive of seeing by indulging in a brief moment of inter- 
action and transforming it into a prolonged visitation. 

In this case it’s the nuance of the sunflower and 
the infatuation with its palette. Comprising mainly of 
yellow and green, our eyes wander into the weather 
of this familiar subject matter that is lifted by pock- 
ets of lilac, browns and blues, A seasoned language 
of explosive metaphorical motives of space. One that 
has a poetic relationship with how nature can possess 
more than its physical frame and infect its surround- 
ing environment. 

When looking at one of her paintings, I like to 
imagine the movement that has gone into a work on 
view. How the artist’s body not only leaves its pres- 
ence through mark making, but also how the artist 
creates linear and non-linear movements as her body 
dances upon the surface, suggesting a sunflower to be 
an overall climate. As though her hands have become 
a second pair of feet elaborately expressing and trap- 
ping life, and its emotive experience, in the marks left 
on the canvas. 

An athletic performance, often filled with intui- 
tive gestures and pace that resonate with a romantic 
facet that nature embodies itself. Seemingly translat- 
ing her own body into a visual score that is far from 
chaos, and instead one that is in tune with its final 
inevitable composition through its composure. This 
energy abstracts the materiality of reality itself, dis- 
solving and diluting figurative forms into anything 
but mere marks; but instead monumental relation- 
ships and conversations with everyday environments. 

Mitchell’s painting language empowers the cli- 
mate of its existence rather than just our literal rela- 
tionship with sunflowers themselves. The nuance of 
the sunflower as an idea, and all based on the pre- 
tence that sunflowers are yellow. 
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Joan Mitchelt 
Two Sunflowers 1989 
Oil paint on anva 


279.4 * 180.4 leach) 


Painter Pam Evelyn sees a story 
of life and death in Mitchell's 
pair of colossal canvases 


TWO SUNFLOWERS IS PAINTING IN FULL BLOOM. 
It’s a mystery as to what confidence and invention 
could conceive such vibrations. A suspension of light, 
a lift and weightless untangling. At the base, dark 
brown tones act like roots grounding the composi- 
tion’s heights. A sense of depth or distance is carved 
out through the mass of marks. Their vigour discloses 
a devotion to the tragedy of the fleeting perfection of a 
flower in bloom. It’s life and death on a pair of canvases. 

When Mitchell made this work, she was living in 
Vétheuil, France, a small commune on the River Seine 
where Claude Monet had lived 100 years before. Her 
studio was grounded in a landscape made famous by 
the impressionists. Within her marks you can, per- 
haps, read the abundant nature of her surroundings, 
though she would often shut them out while working 
~a reflection, I think, of her intuition to make expres- 
sive paintings that were not too bound by place. 

Mitchell didn’t look for easy solutions. Her paint- 
ings are orchestrated boundlessly in a tumultuous 
chant. Mitchell’s uninhibited brushwork is reliant on 
both precision and imbalance, a sense of elegance 
born out of risk. Every painting has been made under 
huge levels of scrutiny, while still retaining a natural, 
effortless lucidity. This can only be the consequence 
of a painter who never allowed the studio to become a 
site of complacency. 

There is a sense of ruthless necessity in Mitch- 
ell’s art, too. She has a matter-of-fact way of dealing 
with paint, leaving no room for anything to feel too 
trying or too planned. The workings-out left to stand 
evident, she exposes and values every stage embod- 
ied in the paintings’ makeup. Built-up marks hold a 
mischievous threat, like a towering thundercloud. 

In Two Sunflowers, light arrives under a scum- 
ble. Sometimes it peeks through, making some marks 
act in silhouette. At other times it bellows through in 
refracting jumps. Mitchell crafts light richly - it is a 
clarity within which harsh shadows also exist. What 
registers, then, looking at this painting, is a sensibility 
that can also be felt in the air, in the weather of every 
day. These paintings are like lungs containing a vast 
inhalation of mortality. 


TATE MODERN , 
Two Sunflowers is included in a display of Joan Mitchell's work 
until 14 April 2024. Loans courtesy of the Fondation Louis Vuitton, Paris. 


Jadé Fadojutimi is an artist based in London. Her painting | Present 
Your Royal Highness 2018 was purchased with funds provided by 
Anders and Yukiko Schroeder in 2019 


Pam Evelyn is a painter living and working in London 
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BY TIFFANY E. BARBER AND JOAN CHOI 


Philip Guston’s paintings call attention to 
some of the most urgent issues of his time, 
and ours. But to what extent can art really 
tackle the problems it portrays? Curators and 
critics Tiffany £. Barber and Joan Choi examine 
Guston’s work, influence and ongoing legacy 


WHAT DOES BEARING WITNESS TO VIOLENCE AND 
terror require? Can art, and portraiture in particular, 
be a vehicle for social change? Where and how does 
racial difference matter in museums, and in everyday 
life, now? Through its didactics and modes of display. 
Philip Guston has prompted these and other ques- 
tions as it has toured from venue to venue around the 
United States. 

The retrospective’s arrival at Tate Modern 
marks the first UK exhibition of the American artist in 
nearly 20 years, framing one of the leading figures of 
New York’s modem art scene as both a cutting-edge 
painter and a critic of white supremacy. Among its 
many ambitions, the exhibition aims to narrativize 
the artist’s controversial responses to the racial vio- 
lences and iniquities of his time. It highlights the con- 
fluence of art and racial satire that was ever present 
in Guston’s work and which has since been carried 
forwards by new generations of artists, especially 
African American artists. 

Born Phillip Goldstein in Montreal in 1913 to 
Jewish-Eastern European émigrés, Guston changed 
his name in 1935 while living in Los Angeles. By this 
time, he was already well known for his sociopoliti- 
cal drawings and paintings, and had begun drawing 
his infamous hooded figures - representations of the 
Ku Klux Klan, a white supremacist group still active 
today, who terrorised African Americans with vigi- 
lante lynchings and cross burnings, and regularly tar- 
geted Catholics, Jews, immigrants, leftists and other 
groups. In Guston’s Drawing for Conspirators 1930, 
the dramatic modelling of the foregrounded figure’s 
robe, his posture, and the rope he holds in his over- 
sized hands creates a looming presence. In the back- 
ground, Guston analogises lynching and crucifix- 
ion, punctuating the visual weight of the rope, which 
is strewn over blocks that take the shape of Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi, two Southern states in which the 
KKK were most active. This drawing was the basis for 
Guston’s painting Conispirators 1932 and launched his 
multi-decade investigations into art as social critique, 
as well as his later explorations into more abstract and 
absurd imagery. 

In addition to Guston’s early encounters with 
satire, Philip Guston foregrounds the artist’s forma- 
tive years as a muralist. His early public work, a form 
of social realism, was greatly influenced by avant- 
garde movements such as surrealism and Mexican 
muralism, which positioned art as a vehicle for shock 
and social change. For the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, a federal programme that employed mil- 
lions of people to carry out public work projects, he 
painted frescos and murals across America, some- 
times to a destructive response. Members of the Los 
Angeles Police Department's Red Squad, surveilling 
what they considered to be communist activity, shot 
and destroyed one of Guston’s murals. Another work, 
a series of portable panels depicting The Scottsboro 
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Nine - a group of Black teenagers wrongly convicted 
of rape - was violently damaged by the police during 
a raid. At small and large scales, these moments point 
to Guston’s interests in painting as a platform for 
oppositional politics within the scope of whiteness. 

In 1936, Guston’s friend, the abstract painter 
Jackson Pollock, convinced him to move to New York, 
where he met other painters beginning to experiment 
with action painting and colour field painting - the 
prevailing modes of abstraction at the time. It initi- 
ated a shift in Guston’s career, moving away from fig- 
uration towards paintings in which clusters of colour 
congregate at the centre of the canvas. But abstraction 
eventually proved inadequate - too frivolous - for his 
political and psychological needs. At the height of the 
Us occupation of Vietnam, the artist returned to figu- 
ration as a self-signifying enterprise for exploring the 
limits and possibilities of his identity: his Euroethnic 
whiteness, his Jewishness, his maleness. 

‘When the 1960s came along I was feeling 
split, schizophrenic,’ Guston describes. “The war, 
what was happening in America, the brutality of the 
world. What kind of man am I, sitting at home, read- 
ing magazines, going into a frustrated fury about 
everything ~ and then going into my studio to adjust 
a red to a blue?’ At this time, Guston pivoted back to 
his hooded figures of the 1930s, allowing the artist to 
investigate both the schisms deepening within Amer- 
ica, and his own wider complicity with racial vio- 
lence. This was an important moment in Guston’s life 
and career, with the hooded figure becoming a kind 
of alter ego- an anti-hero- for the artist. 

Guston’s signature works of the late 1960s and 
early 1970s depict lines and figure-ground relation- 
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Previous spread: 

Philip Guston (left) and 
Reuben Kadish stand 

in front of their finished 
fresco The Struggle 
Against Terrorism1935 
(with poet friend Jules 
Langsner) in Maximilian’s 
Summer Palace, Morelia, 
Mexico 


Above: 

Philip Guston 
Painter 1111963 

Oil paint on canvas 
172.7 X 193.0cm 


Below: 

Philip Guston 

The Streeti977 

Oil paint on canvas 
175.3 « 281.3. cm 
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activities: they drive at yund with clubs, they smoke 


s, they stack up bodies in their blood 


stained robes. In The 
hgure with a large red hand sits at an easel where he 


and congrega 
Studio 1969, a white-hoodeq 


paints another white hooded figure. Caught in the 
act of confronting the self-as other as the figure re, 

reates his own image, The Studio illustrates a ver 
sion of the mirror stage theorised by French Psycho 

analyst Jacques Lacan: an infant, once it becomes 
aware of itself, develops a rivalry with its reflec 

tion - an aggressive tension between the subject and 
the image that arises from nascent self-awareness. 
Guston considered his hooded figures to be primar- 
ily self-portraits, and this composition can be seen 
as a metaphor for his own developing consciousness 
surrounding selfhood and privilege amid cycles of 
state-sanctioned violence at home and abroad. 

Rather than address the questions at the heart 
of Guston’s project, especially around the status quo 
of us race relations, New York critics dismissed the 
body of work as an unfortunate change in style. In 
recent years, however, Guston’s hooded figures have 
been cast as progressive, even radical, works of intro- 
spection and self-reflection. Though the bulk of the 
artist’s work from 1972 onwards addressed other sub- 
jects, the self-referentiality of these paintings have 
come to define his legacy. Guston was far from alone 
in his choice of imagery: the 1970s also saw the rise of 
Black power politics and of artists of African descent 
in the United States who incorporated Klan motifs 
into their work in order to question the persistence of 
racial violence and stereotypes. 

Reading African American artists’ own exper- 
iments with racial satire in the late 20th and early 
21st centuries alongside Guston’s own work helps to 
reframe how and when identity politics succeeds and 
fails within art history, and also within the museum. 
In part, this reframing situates Guston within struc- 
tures of power, even as he questioned the implications 
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‘Guston’s hooded figures have been 
cast as progressive, even radical, works 
of introspection and self-reflection’ 
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of assimilation and the ways in which he 

self helped to uphold white supremacy. Black art 
ists’ deployment of racist imagery during and afte 
the 1970s, on the other hand, outlines the different 
ontological and political relationships they occupied 
against whiteness. Sculptor and filmmaker Camille 
Billops, for instance, regularly included Klan figures 
in her work. Her 1994 print The KKK Boutique, titled 
after the satirical film she made with her husband 
that same year, features hooded and robed figures 
hiding behind candy-coloured trees as a cross burns 
in the distance. The film The KKK Boutique Ain’t Just 
Rednecks that inspired the print addresses the origins, 
stereotypes, violent histories and agendas of racism, 
pressing viewers to confront their own potential for, 
and participation in, subjugating people who are dif- 
ferent from themselves. 

Other artists working at the time, includ- 
ing Michael Ray Charles, Joyce J. Scott and Beverly 
Mclver, explore what art historian Richard J. Powell 
calls Black visual satire. These forms of antiracist dis- 
sent and introspective critique tackle the persistence 
of blackface minstrelsy in popular American culture. 
Charles’s 1995 screenprint 24/7 - its title a reference 
to the hypervisibility of Blackness in contemporary 
global culture - bridges the jester figure with black- 
face minstrels. The text in the image, ‘Forever Free’, 
refers to the false promises of Us democracy, further 
underscoring Charles’s satirical approach to enter- 
tainment, advertising and print culture. Scott’s Birth 
of the Mammy 11999 portrays the mammy stereotype 
as a powerful, inflamed entity set to wreak havoc. 


amille Billops 
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Among wire coils of red beading, she holds an out- 
stretched, contorted figure in her arms. Is the figure 
a child? An alter ego? Another female form? A kind of 
twin image or doppelganger? Alternately, is it a scene 
of rage? Of revenge? Of mutualism or retribution? 
Beverly Mclver’s Smiling White Face 1 and Smiling 
White Face 2, both 1996, depict the artist in extreme 
close-up in traditional clown makeup with exagger- 
ated red lips - an inversion of minstrel imagery that 
troubles the binary between Black and white, self and 
other. All of these works disrupt the ways in which 
viewers have come to see and know difference and 
otherness in the West, turning the visual signifiers of 
racial hierarchy on their heads. 

Self-taught artist Brandon Deener’s Flying 
Around 2021 directly takes on the prominence and 
efficacy of Guston’s legacy within modern and con- 
temporary art, reimagining the artist’s Riding Around 
1969. Though the compositions of the two works 
are similar, their regional and aesthetic differences 
abound. Born in Memphis, Tennessee and based in 
Los Angeles, Deener paints himself into his scene, 
altering the original to depict a different kind of satir- 
ical critique, levied at the predominantly white art 
world. By transposing key elements of Guston’s paint 
ing (the Klansmen, the factory), he transforms what 
counts as artistic genius ~a label typically reserved for 
white male artists. With characters that hover above 
the ground in scenes of leisure rather than terror, Fly 
ing Around presents an alternative representation of 
Black subjects that also challenges who can lay claim 
to the region and the legacies that shape it. 
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Trenton Doyle Hancock’s ‘Step and Screw!’, a 
series of 30 works on paper initiated in 2014, addi- 
tionally re-evaluates Guston’s rendering of the Klan. 
in the series, Hancock’s alter ego, a Black, male super- 
hero called Torpedoboy, squares off with the grotes- 
query and irony of Guston’s Klansman as characters 
in a sad comedy of errors. The series takes the form 
of a comic strip that depicts the entangled relation- 
ship between white supremacy, Black exceptionalism 
and the American dream. Late artist Peter Williams’s 
‘The N-Word’ paintings - also initiated in 2014, as a 
response to the murder of teenager Michael Brown 
at the hands of police in Ferguson, Missouri - simi- 
larly riff on Guston. The red and blue palette of the 
series, the comic book vernacular, caricatured figures 
and scenes of vigilantism on both sides of the colour 
line - oversized pigs dressed in police clothing terror- 
ise minstrel proxies as a Black superhero intervenes 

transmogrify Guston’s signature motifs. Williams’s 
thin applications of paint are formal but not careful. 
They are hurried, raw, urgent in their response to the 
anti-Black climate of their time. Though Hancock and 
Williams both centre Black male superheroes, they 
work towards distinctly different goals that redeploy 
Satire and Guston in divergent ways. Hancock’s series 
's thematic in its critique of what counts as virtuosic 
and valuable. Williams is concerned with painting as 

an act ~a performance - of power itself. 
_ African American artists who take inspiration 
from, and a critical view of, Guston’s hooded paint- 
rs simultaneously) mobilise satire in a num- 
ways - from appropriating Klan imagery to 
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Brandon Deener 
Flying Around 2021 

Oil paint, pigment stick 
and oil wash on canvas 
152.40 x 182.88 cm 


Next spread: 
Philip Guston 
Riding Around 1969 
Oil paint on canvas 
137.2 x 200.7 cm 


using images of minstrelsy to critique white suprem- 
acy. In so doing, they reframe the artist’s legacy, 
expand the boundaries of racial satire, and encourage 
art historians and museum professionals to recon- 
sider the ethics of exhibition-making in the 21st cen- 
tury. As part of this matrix, the retrospective Philip 
Guston surfaces the frictions and fissures that emerge 
when race, art, politics, power and privilege collide. 
Satire neither relieves nor vindicates racism. It, too, 
can act like a hood that masks what lurks underneath. 
In bringing these issues to the fore, the exhibition 
- and the art it contains - underscores how reckon- 
ing with historical trauma and terror demands both 
the reconstitution of the self and revolution - a dual 
unravelling that may, if we are lucky, usher in a more 
just world. 


TATE MODERN 
Philip Guston, until 5 October 2023 - 25 February 2024 


Tiffany E. Barber is a scholar, curator and critic whose work focuses 
on the Black diaspora in the United States and the broader Atlantic 
world, She is currently Assistant Professor of African American Art 
at UCLA, 


Joan Choi is an emerging writer, art historian and museum 
professional 


Presented in the Eyal Ofer Galleries. Supported by the Terra Foundation for American Art and 
Art Mentor Foundation Lucerne. With additional support from the Philip Guston Exhibition 
Supporters Circle, Tate America Foundation, Tate Patrons and Tate Members. Co-organised 

by Tate Modern, the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
and |he Museum of Fine Aris, Houston. Tate Modern’s exhibition is curated by Michael Wellen, 
Senior Curator, International Art, and Michael Raymond, Assistant Curator, International Art. 
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Redrafting the Real 


Writer and photographer Stanley Wolukau- Wanambwa 
examines the convergence of the factual and the staged 
in Deana Lawson's portraits, now on display at Tate Modern 
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FOR OVER 20 YEARS, THE ARTIST DEANA LAWSON 
has been engaged in the sensuous and complex 
depiction of Black life through the photographic por- 
trait. Working predominantly with an old analogue 
view camera, Lawson has, over the course of her 
career, generated a tapestry of rich images, blend- 
ing fact and fabulation into a colourful weave of for- 
mal portraiture that is concerned with the individual, 
familial, sexual and social registers of Black life. 

While Lawson often photographs individuals 
whom she has encountered in the everyday course 
of their lives, she also casts couples and selects 
locations within which to stage her vivid scenes 
of Black domesticity and sociality, frequently 
picturing her sitters in states of undress or nudity 
that are expressly theatrical. The formality of these 
portraits constitutes the basis of our invitation into 
the scene but not into the lives of the people that she 
portrays: we are permitted to enter, but we are not 
invited to stay. Rather, through Lawson’s portraits, 
we are witness to a performance that redrafts the 
parameters of the real. 

The works now on display at Tate Modern, includ- 
ing Nation 2018, Baby Sleep 2009 and the more recent 
Ms. Bell at Home 2021, are, as with so many of Lawson's 
portraits, more indebted to performance than they 


are to any photojournalistic standard of candour. Her 
images are better read as stages than windows. 

Since Blackness continues to be predictive of 
disproportionate death and suffering, and since that 
loss and suffering falls disproportionately on the 
shoulders of Black women, the question of sustain- 
ing Black life is necessarily historical and political. 
Lawson’s portraits - of sitters pregnant, nude or oth- 
erwise - also locate Black feminine subjectivity, and 
its attendant labours, at the heart of Black social life. 
The selection of works that follow evidence the art- 
ist’s indifference to a politics of civility or uplift as 
she pictures Black women revelling in their corpore- 
ity and refusing - even if only photographically - the 
limiting prescriptions imposed upon them by a world 
which they sustain but cannot enjoy as equals. 


e 

TATE MODERN 

Nation, Seagulls in Kitchen and Baby Sleep are lent by the 
Tate Americas Foundation, courtesy of the North American 
Acquisitions Committee 2019 and are on display. 


Stanley Wolukau-Wanambwa is a photographer, writer and editor 
Recent publications include indeterminacy, Dark Mirrors and Hiding 
in Plain Sight. This text was adapted from a version published in 
Dark Mirrors (MACK, 2021) 
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A court painter captures these flows 
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vers, pirates and patrons. Lus} f 
frames the painting, as if reflectiz 5 Freeh 
ly discovered abundance. the teem;, 
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can be bared. | 
body like a new mythology. 


You can wear the whole world 


your breast, and it still wouldn’t be, your 
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lady Elizabeth Pope was purchased in 1955 andi 
included in the five-century display of British art 


Momtaza Mehri is a poet and 
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Attributed to 
Robert Peake 


ady Elizabeth 


abric drapes around + 


Edmondes re 


of royal fashion, writes Liberty McAnena 


usly borrows a gown from 


ops dead during a 


g that the dress 


-d. This striking combi- 


n and biological warfare 


r dramatic effect, but it’s 


at Elizabeth I did give pieces of 


> to women close to her. The 


at worn by Mary Edmondes in this 


be one such item. 


portrait maj 


terrupting the neat lines of Ed- 


ides’s ensemble, like curtains parting 


mon 


yn. a theatre stage, a slice of the elaborate- 
ly decorated petticoat can be seen beneath 
the b § 


enough to discern a sea of strange crea- 


y 


top of the farthingale. It’s just 


tures swimming under a dazzling celestial 
sky. This glimpsed scene conveys wealth 
and status (the luxury of a design that no 
one else will see) normally reserved for 


the upper echelons of Elizabethan society. 


Lady, probably Mrs Clement 


vedis some unitRely resonances 


Unknown artist, 
Britain 

Portrait of a Lady, 
probably Mrs Clen 


Edmondes c.1605-10 
Oil paint on canvas 


210 x 109.8 cm 


The ambiguities surrounding this 
petticoat, and indeed almost all clothing 
from so far back in history - long turned 
to dust and immortalised only through art 
- adds to the mystique. Fashion folklore 
loves to swirl around royal dress: the late 
fashion designer Alexander McQueen of- 
ten repeated an anecdote about his time 
working on Savile Row, when he inscribed 
an unmentionable slogan inside a jacket 
made for future King Charles (colleagues 
at the tailors deemed it apocryphal, but it 
certainly makes for a good story). 

The argument that the petticoat 
once belonged to Elizabeth I is supported 
by the fact that Edmondes was attendant 
to Lady Stafford, who is sometimes de- 
scribed as Elizabeth I's Mistress of the 
Robes. And its lavish design ~ probably 
taken from woodcuts in natural history 
and emblem books - closely resembles 
the motifs depicted in the famous Hard 
wick portrait of Elizabeth 1, in which the 
Queen wears an underskirt extravagant 
ly embroidered with various flowers and 


sea monsters (later appropriated by fel 


low British icon Vivienne Westwood for 
her Autumn/Winter 1997 collection ‘Five 
Centuries Ago’). Worn by a figure such 
as Elizabeth I, whose body and clothing 
came to represent much more than flesh 
and fabric, designs such as these seem 
symbolically significant - we posit what 
she was communicating about power or 
femininity or England itself. 

But on Mary Edmondes, the petticoat 
speaks to the personal histories woven into 
our garments - like an heirloom bracelet 
gifted by a grandparent on a birthday, a 
borrowed blouse, a much-loved leather 
jacket listed on eBay with a detailed 
backstory. It can be read as something 


subtler and sweeter: a hand-me-down. 
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Portrait of a Lady, probably Mrs Clement Edmondes 
was bequeathed by Drue Heinz DBE 2018 and is 
currently on display 


1 London-based researcher and 


Liberty McAnena 


writer with an interest in fashion history 
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REFRAMED The Swiss artist Miriam Cahn’s Star 


tlin 
painting, The Beautiful Blue B 


2008 > 
depicts a harrowing scene of two figur : 
BMTCR 


’ 


one female, the other male sink 
“ USING int 
{ 


THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE a dark sea beneath a bright, cloudiegs 


sky. The woman falls with her 


Le . = . ie ; ee outstretched as if she has jumped festa 
Miriam Cahn’s painting counters simplistic narratives of the into the water while the man descen i 
migrant experience and grants the viewer imaginative space headfirst. The blue surrounding them 
to practise empathy, writes Ismail Einashe appears at once tranquil and foreboding. 


Their eyes are reduced to h 


Aunting, 
lifeless dots, and their bodies sh 


are trails 
of red that stretch from their limbs to 
their cores. A shaft of light across the 
woman’s forehead is hopeful but fle 


eting, 

dull by the time it reaches the man’s 

| knees as the bodies fall to their fate. 
| Miriam Cahn Inspired by the movement of refugees 
The Beautiful Blue and migrants across the Mediterranean, 

Ollipaint Seals this ghostly work brings to the fore the 

250.4 x 180.2cm treacherous journeys and deaths of those 


who risk all in search of safety and hope, 

In 2015, Europe witnessed a rapid in- 
crease in migrants and refugees, with 
1.3 million people seeking asylum. This 
marked the most significant number of 
arrivals in a single year since the Second 
World War, leading to what became known 
as the ‘migrant crisis’. Most of these indi- 
viduals came from Syria, Afghanistan, Iraq 
and Eritrea and were driven by various fac- 
tors, including conflict, economic hard- 
ship and climate change. Since the begin- 
ning of the ‘crisis’ and beyond, hundreds of 
thousands of migrants and refugees have 
crossed the Mediterranean to Europe, trav- 
elling along exceptionally dangerous mi- 
gratory routes that claim thousands of lives 
every year. 

Cahn is no stranger to spotlighting 
contentious subjects. Often described 
as an ‘activist artist’, she has traversed 
boundaries in her decades-long practice, 
capturing topics from violence against 
women to conflict in Iraq and the rep- 
resentation of refugees in the Balkans. 
With palpable anger, her work questions 
the prevailing norms that disregard hu- 
mans in need and pushes us, the viewers) 
to rethink our perceptions. In The Beaut- 
ful Blue, Cahn not only reminds us about 
the plight of those forced to embark on 
perilous journeys, but also challenges "S 
to make sense of the narratives that have 
shaped our collective perceptions of = , 
grants. More than a piece of art, the wee 
is a mirror held up to society, reflecting its | 
ugly blemishes. 
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‘Acts of migration 
aren't just about 
survival but are 
profound displays 
of hope, courage 
and imagination.’ 


REFRAMED: MIRIAM CAHN 


The trouble is that our view of mi- 
grants is woven through a highly problem- 
atic media lens, which consistently frames 
migrants as either victims or intruders, re- 
ducing their experiences to mere debat- 
ing points and sidelining their humanity. 
We skim through images of small boats, 
barbed wire and faceless masses accompa- 
nied by reportage pre-laden with alarmist 
narratives (are they here to steal our jobs? 
Do they pose a threat to our way of life?). 

In September 2023, a record number 
of people crossed the Mediterranean and 
arrived on the Italian island of Lampedusa 
to seek refuge in Europe. Conservative 
politicians and newspapers used inflam- 
matory, degrading terms (such as ‘surge’, 
‘overwhelmed’, ‘flooded’, ‘illegal’ and ‘in- 
vasion’) to condemn their arrival, portray- 
ing it as a dangerous occupation rather 
than a humanitarian emergency. Framed 
another way, we might recognise that 
these migrants and refugees had arrived 
on a continent of over 700 million people 
with an economy of $24 trillion rooted in 
colonial plunder, mass capitalist extraction 
and climate damage. Yet we rarely hear 
this expressed in media coverage. 

Cahn’s painting of two figures drown- 
ing in the Mediterranean points to the cal- 
lous indifference with which Europe has 
treated the needless deaths of migrants 
in the expanse of water the Romans chris- 
tened mare nostrum (in Latin, ‘our sea’). (In 
his concluding comments during a recent 
conference held in the port city of Mar- 
seille, Pope Francis warned that the Medi- 
terranean is becoming ‘the mare mortuum’ 
(sea of death) and a ‘graveyard of dignity’.) 
Cahn’s work might make us think of the 
Italian academic Alessandra Di Maio’s use 
of the term the ‘Black Mediterranean’ to 
spotlight how this sea is a racialised border 
guarded with the tools of oppression. 

Cahn has consistently harnessed her 
art to capture uncomfortable truths about 
society. Yet, what sets her work apart is a 
profoundly empathic approach towards 
her subjects. Though her work confronts us 
with harrowing visuals, there’s a clear intent 
to disarm the negative lens and restore a 
sense of shared humanity. The artist has de- 
scribed how she draws from her Jewish roots 
to empathise with migrants from outside 
Europe (she once said it was her ‘duty’ to use 
her position to spotlight the pain of others). 
Other thoughtful artistic reflections on the 
2015 mass migration include 2016 by Maggi 


Hambling, in which an upturned boat disap- 
pears beneath rippling waves as light flick- 
ers off the choppy blue waters. Rather than 
painting from a single photograph, Ham- 
bling based the work on photos and news 
reports she came across, underscoring how 
the images of the ‘crisis’ have fundamental- 
ly shaped our view of migrants. Similarly, 
Cahn offers a dynamic window into the in- 
dividual migratian experience. 

In The Beautiful Blue, Cahn creates a 
space for us to explore the power of art as 
a means to express profound truths. The 
work beckons us to look beyond the sur- 
face, to see the humanity in every migrant 
and to recognise the profound acts of sur- 
vival and imagination that drive their jour- 
neys. It reminds us that the migrant experi- 
ence is not only shaped by political, media 
or economic narratives but is, at its heart, 
a deeply personal, human experience. By 
viewing the migration experience in this 
way, through the lens of contemporary art, 
we free it from being measured solely by 
its political or economic dimensions, and 
in doing so, its shape emerges fuller, more 
profound, humane and truthful. 

Although The Beautiful Blue depicts 
an unspeakably tragic scene, it also speaks 
to the migrants’ journey of setting out in 
hope. In Somali, the term buufis relates to 
this idea. Meaning ‘to blow’ or ‘inflate’, it 
encapsulates a sense of yearning to find a 
new home abroad. The word also evokes 
the spiritual dimensions of migration in 
a culture marked by decades of displace- 
ment. This could include Somali refugees 
living in Dadaab, Kenya’s largest refugee 
complex, or those who arrived in Britain in 
the 1990s, like my own family. 

Looking at Cahn’s painting, it’s hard 
not to feel a surge of emotion, perhaps a 
sense of empathy. It becomes clear that 
acts of migration aren’t just about survival 
but are profound displays of hope, courage 
and imagination. And, as art shows us, im- 
agination knows no borders - it can take us 
anywhere we dare to dream. 


TATE MODERN 
The Beautiful Blue is included in Capturing the 
Moment until 28 April 2024. 


Ismail Einashe is a journalist and writer, and member 
of the Tate Etc. editorial board. 


The exhibition is realised \n collaboration with the YAGEO Foundation, 
Taiwan. The YAGEO Foundation was founded by Taiwanese collector, 
entrepreneur and philanthropist Pierre Chen in 1999. The exhibition is 
curated by Gregor Muir. Director of Collection, International Art, Tate; and 
Beatriz Garcia-Velasco, Assistant Curator, international Art, Tate Modern 
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PRIVATE VIEW 


AGAINST 
THE FLOW 


Selby Wynn Schwartz draws on 

Virginia Woolf’s letters to sketch a 
portrait of Ethel Walker, an artist 
who valorised women in her work 


‘I am going to be painted, stark naked, 
by a woman called Ethel Walker’, Virgin- 
ia Woolf wrote to Vita Sackville-West in 
1933; She ‘says I am the image of Lilith’. 
In a footnote, the editors of Volume v of 
The Letters of Virginia Woolf touch on the 
three mysteries thereby evoked: what sort 
of painter would make such a charmingly 
bold proposal to Virginia Woolf? Who is 
Lilith? And, most urgently, where can we 
see this painting? 

That painting was never realised, 
the editors report, although by 1933 Ethel 
Walker was a respected artist, the first 
woman allowed to join the New English Art 
Club, her work already shown twice at the 
Venice Biennale. In 1937 she painted a por- 
trait of the artist Vanessa Bell, Woolf’s sis- 
ter, and in 1943 she was made a Dame. She 
was an artist willing to take up an entire 
wall with one of the huge oil paintings that 
she called ‘Decorations’, even stretching 
her own canvases if necessary. And Lilith? 
According to the footnote, Lilith was an an- 
cient ‘Assyrian-Jewish demon’ - an identity 
perhaps difficult to reconcile with Woolf’s, 
until we remember that she once declared 
herself that she was ‘born many thousands 
of years ago; and had from the very first to 
encounter instincts already acquired by 
thousands of ancestresses in the past.’ 

The Lilith that Walker did sketch in 
c.1916 is naked but not stark: tall, fluid, 
the lines of her body twisted handsomely 
at knees and waist, her hands plunged in- 
to her hair, gazing into the distance. She 
does not look like a demon but a dancer 
- Walker went to the ballet nearly every 
week - and, more importantly, like a wom- 
an whose nude body is not primarily an 
object of religious moralising or a prurient 
male gaze. Figures like Lilith echo through 
Walker’s paintings, from The Bathers 
¢.1910-20 to Decoration: The Excursion of 
Nausicaa 1920. In these paintings there 
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Ethel Walker 

Decoration: The Excursion 
of Nausicaa1g20 

Oil paint on canvas 
183.5 x 367 cm 


Lilith c1gi6 
Watercolour and 
graphite on paper 


id 50.8 x 32.4cm 
{ we | 
— . 
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are ensembles of women - figures half- 
clad or naked, collectively absorbed or 
contemplative. There are the women, 
bathing; there is the water, lightly giving 
back their reflections. 

The Excursion features duets and tri- 
ads of figures making gestures that ripple 
between bodies: kneeling, bending to the 
water, bearing an urn or a spray of flow- 
ers overhead, turning, pouring, reaching. 
The bodies of women take up almost all 
the space, which is a striking choice, giv- 
en that Princess Nausicaa, from Book v1 
of the Odyssey, is generally seen in terms 
of her use-value for Odysseus. Nausi- 
caa’s excursion to the river is a narrative 
excuse for Odysseus - the hero, the one 
whose name stamps the story in his image 


- to get himself invited back to the castle, 
where he can recount his woes to the king. 
But in this painting, Walker has relegated 
him to the sidelines. Odysseus is a slightly 
pathetic figure on the far left, peering out 
from behind a tree, diminished in relation 
even to the goats. Nausicaa and the wom- 
en washing with her are, for this moment, 
the centre of the story. 

In her seven decades, Walker had, 
no doubt, acquired the instincts of those 
ancestresses who, like Nausicaa, might 
be given a bit part in the hero’s epic or the 
art history canon if they were lucky. When 
Virginia Woolf wrote to Vita Sackville- 
West of Walker’s proposal, she noted 
that the artist was 73 and lived alone, in 
one room by the river. Woolf sketches 


PRIVATE VIEW: ETHEL WALKER 


en a | 
‘) es sea 


an endearing portrait of Walker: her 
‘rough raddled charm’, how the swans 
and lorries go by under her window, how 
she ‘has lived a regular herring griller’s 
life’. Although Virginia Woolf was never 
painted by Ethel Walker, here she creates 
an image of a woman in her own space by 
a river, who created images of women in 
their own space by a river: an excursion, 
an homage, a sympathy, a summoning. 

° 


TATE BRITAIN 

Decoration: The Excursion of Nausicaa is on display 
until 6 May 2024. Decoration and Two Figures, 

Study for ‘The Excursion of Nausicaa‘ were purchased 
in1924. 


Selby Wynn Schwartz is the author of After Sappho, 
published by Galley Beggar Press, which was longlisted 
for the Booker Prize in 2022. 
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AGONY ARTIST 


DEAR MX MAVIS 


Introducing Mx Mavis, Tate Etc.’s resident 
‘agony artist? In the first of a new series, 
they help solve some of the problems 
troubling our readers. Submit your own 
question for the next issue! 


e 

Do you have a problem that only Mx Mavis can solve? Submit your 
question fo tate.etc@tate.org.uk for your chance to be featured in 
the next issue. 

Mx Mavis is Ajamy X, an artist, curator, archivist and activist who lives 
in London. 


no 


How do lincorporate more play into my work? 


It feels so serious a lot of the time... 


Dear ‘I need more play, 


Oh dear, how can I put this? Maybe you should find work 
that excites you? Anyway... 1 don’t think play and work 
should be mutually exclusive. Playing is no less serious than 
working. Think ‘plorking ’ (playing and working - sounds 
sexual, I know). 

Start your day with a playful ritual or two; 
incorporate creative tools and strategies into your day-to- 
day work; finish on time and shut down for the day; and - 
most importantly - leave work behind both physically and 
emotionally. Your evenings should be a time to relax, read 
fiction, watch trashy movies, spend quality time with loved 
‘ones. No internet or social media. 

There is a wonderful book (for you Millennials, 
please Google what a book is) called The Artist's Way at 
Work (1998). This might be useful. 


Mx Mavis 


The idea of putting my art out into the world fills me 
with dread. I’m afraid it will be rejected by people 
Irespect. How can I stop worrying about what other 
people think? 


Dear ‘Dread-filled artist} 


How can I say this politely: Why are you giving people you 
respect so much power? Respect should be earned and not 
automatically given. 

The best way to stop worrying is to tell yourself this: 
once the work is out in the world, it is no longer yours. It 
will be pushed and pulled in all directions. What people 
think won't always be negative and you should see your 
work as creating conversations. 

Your worry could be about a lack of confidence in 
Jour work and ideas. Your art will never be for everyone. 
And - if the feedback from people you respect is not given 
from a nourishing or gentle place, then you must question 
what your respect is really based upon. 


Mx Mavis 
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eee, 


[have a massive crush on Annie Swynnerton's 
Count Zubov c.1908-9. Why do I find fantasy more 
enticing than reality? 


Dear ‘Enticing fantasies; 


Ihate to say it, but maybe you are beyond bored with your 
real-life relationships? That said, I think fantasy is always 
more enticing than reality. It can allow us to escape (albeit 
temporarily) our sometimes banal lives. 

Fantasy, mythmaking and fictional desire have had 
an important place in many cultures for centuries. Real 
life can be full of dread, and fantasy (as long as it’s not 
damaging) can open portals to other possibilities, or ways 
of creating relations, that can be more experimental, more 
playful, more pleasurable... 


Mx Mavis 


Whenever I walk around galleries, I look at 
each artwork for just a few seconds. Should I be 
spending more time with each one? 


Dear ‘A few seconds; 


Dear, dear... Why spend time travelling to galleries, maybe 
paying an entrance fee, to look at beautiful artworks for 
only a few seconds? Put it this way: if sex lasted only a few 
seconds, Iam sure you would not be happy! 

Looking at art should be like sensual foreplay. 
You spend time, you let the work seduce you, you have 
conversations, you're present. We are so used to being on 
smartphones, spending our time swiping, seeing but not 
looking. We have lost the art of slowing down. 

My recommendation? See smaller exhibitions, go at 
quiet times, if possible. Big shows create an atmosphere 
in which speed is embedded in the process of looking. 
Engaging with art should never be like a quick shag 
(although there’s nothing wrong with that). Savour the 
pleasure of slow looking, savour the pleasure in engaging 
with pour senses. 


Mx Mavis 
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Ruth Rogers’s 

Pressed Chocolate Cake 
for Philip Guston 

Serves 10 


>» Unsalted butter for the tin 

>» 400g best-quality dark 
chocolate (70% cocoa solids), 
broken into pieces 

>» 300g unsalted butter 

>» 10 eggs, separated 

>» 225g caster sugar 

» 4tbsp cocoa powder 


Philip G 
Painting, Smoking, 
Eating 1973 

Oil paint on canvas 
196.9 x 262.9 cm 


The painter Philip Guston was a close friend of our family in the 1960s, and I 
have fond childhood memories of meals together with him and his wife Musa 
in our home in Woodstock, New York. No matter what we ate, we always fin- 
ished with a dessert. My favourite was my mother Sylvia's flourless chocolate 
cake -a recipe close to this one. 


Preheat the oven to 180°C / 160°C fan. Butter and line a 30 x 7.5cm 
round cake tin with greaseproof paper. 

Melt the chocolate with the butter in a heatproof bowl set over a pan 
of barely simmering water (the base of the bowl should not touch the 
water). Remove the bowl from the pan and cool a little, then whisk in the 
egg yolks. Add the sugar and cocoa powder and mix well. 

In a separate bowl, whisk the egg whites until they form soft peaks. 
Fold into the chocolate mixture, a third at atime. 

Pour the mixture into the prepared cake tin. Bake for about 30 min- 
utes or until the cake has risen like a soufflé and is slightly set. 

Remove from the oven. Place a piece of greaseproof paper on top of 
the cake. Then take a plate that fits exactly inside the tin and place it on 
top of the paper. Press down firmly and weight the plate. Leave to cool 
for 30 minutes before turning out. Cool completely before serving. 

At the River Café, we serve this with zabaglione ice cream. 


e 
TATE MODERN 
Painting, Smoking, Eating is included in Philip Guston until 25 February 2024. 


Ruth Rogers is a chef and co-founder of the River Café in London 
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